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THE CHANGING STATUS OF THE 
CABINET IN JAPAN 


YAsusH1 SEKIGUCHI 


: fact that the Konoye Ministry was not formed in an- 
ticipation of the China Incident has made itself felt ever since. The 
grave development of the situation has led Japan into nation-wide 
participation in a “crusade” covering practically the whole area 
of China; yet the Konoye Ministry, as the nucleus of a national 
war-time coalition, has failed to give an impression of sufficient 
strength. Not only the nation but the Ministry itself feels the effect of 
this lack. When Mr. Yasui, on resigning as Minister of Education, 
recommended Marquis Kido as his successor, he was said to be taking 
the initiative in preparing for reinforcement of the Ministry. This 
initiative alone, however, if it goes no further, will in turn have failed 
to give the impression that the Konoye Ministry is beginning to be 
reinforced. 

The recent setting up, in view of the importance of the China 
Incident, of a system of Cabinet Councillors is doubtless a significant 
step toward the reinforcement of the Cabinet. That this was the in- 
tention of the Government is unmistakably indicated by the revival 
of the name of Sangi for such Cabinet Councillors.’ Moreover, 
of the 10 men who have been appointed Cabinet Councillors, all 
but a few are recognized as belonging to the Prime Minister class, 
with the result that the institution has an appearance of being 
superior to the Cabinet. Although legally the Cabinet Councillors 
are entitled to treatment equal to that of State Ministers, being in 
function advisors attached to the Cabinet, it seems that in real prac- 
tice national policies are discussed at the meetings of the Cabinet 
Councillors twice a week, leaving the Ministers devoted to the work 
of the administrative departments of which they are the heads. 
Thus the Cabinet meetings deal now with administrative business 
and are no longer ample and serious discussions of national policies. 


*In the early years of the Meiji Restoration (1868) the term Sangi was used for 
the office of a State or Cabinet Minister as distinguished from the term Kyo which 
was used for the office of an Administrative Minister. 
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This, however, is an abnormal procedure contrary to the principle of T 
responsible government.” Consequently there are some who advocate Hir 
the establishment of a system under which the office of a State or mer 
Cabinet Minister would be separated from that of an Administrative able 
Minister or head of an administrative department. This would feuc 
modify the existing system under which a Minister has a double Cab 
capacity. The idea is by no means a new one but it cannot be denied folle 
that the role of the Ministers in the Konoye Ministry has made the criti 
necessity for such a reform particularly strongly felt. istry 
The present cabinet system was adopted a few years before the arise 
promulgation of the Constitution in 1889. It was, as a matter of Uni 
fact, established in anticipation of and in preparation for the Con- does 
stitution by modifying the system of Dajokan which had existed Cab 
until then. Under the newly created cabinet system, the Naikaku hold 
Soridaijin, or Prime Minister, was co-ordinated as a Cabinet Minister pow 
with all the other Ministers whose offices combined the function Thu 
of being administrative head of a department and that of being that 
a Cabinet Minister. The office of Prime Minister was not higher JB the 
in the hierarchy than that of any other minister; he was merely Fina 
the senior member of the Cabinet. From this it can be clearly seen and 
that it was impossible to overcome completely the inertia of the 1937 
history of a thousand years during which it had been an iron rule were 
that no one could be Dajo Daijin, or Supreme Minister of State, Pr 
unless he was of the great courtier family of Fujiwara. When is qu 
this historical tradition is taken into consideration, it is not difh- syste 
cult to understand why the office of Supreme Minister of State was a fe 
abolished under the new Cabinet system and replaced by the office State 
of a Prime Minister who held merely the senior place in the Cabinet. Mini 
The Restoration of 1868 had opened up a new era for Japan and emp! 
the New Japan required new statesmen, regardless of their social tion 
status by birth. Yet it was not quite possible for a man like Hirobumi cally 
Ito, who was of a humble warrior family attached to the Choshu Clan 
Clan, to succeed Sanetomi Sanjo of the Fujiwara family who had tunit 
been the last of the Dajo Daijin. Canes 
Cour 
* The Japanese Constitution is to be interpreted as providing that the Cabinet is B a spi 
not responsible to the Imperial Diet, its responsibility lying in the counsel it offers to Th 


the Tenno (Emperor). 
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The Changing Status of the Cabinet in Japan 


The new system functioned quite smoothly so long as men like 
Hirobumi Ito and Aritomo Yamagata, who participated in the 
meritorious achievements of the Restoration, were available and were 
able to form ministries enjoying the support of the still remaining 
feudalistic regional influence. Also during the period of party 
Cabinets, when the head of a party formed his cabinet with his 
followers as ministers, there was no fundamental constitutional 
criticism against the system itself. However, when the Saito Min- 
istry made its appearance in 1932, a completely new situation had 
arisen. In view of the political crisis this was the first coalition or 
United National Ministry, put together like a mosaic. The law 
does not empower a Prime Minister to be the real nucleus of the 
Cabinet. On the other hand, the Minister of Finance had come to 
hold the supreme influence in the cabinet system on account of his 
power to deal with the budget of every administrative department. 
Thus, under the Ministry of Admiral Makato Saito (1932) and 
that of Admiral Keisuke Okada (1934), Korekayo Takahashi, 
the Minister of Finance, was the actual central figure. Similarly, 
Finance Minister Baba was dominant in the Hirota Ministry (1936) 
and Finance Minister Yuki in the Hayashi Ministry (February 
1937). In all these Ministries the Prime Ministers undoubtedly 
_ were on the stage—but somewhere in an obscure corner of it. 

Prince Konoye’s position in his Ministry (beginning June 1937) 
is quite different from that of his four predecessors, although the 
system remains unaltered. In some respects his position suggests 
a revival of the system of Dajo Daijin, or Supreme Minister of 
State. It may be said that lack of weight on the par: of his fellow 
Ministers, including the Minister of Finance, has given comparative 
emphasis to the Prime Minister, but there is a psychological explana- 
tion which is more appropriate: Prince Konoye’s family is histori- 
cally the senior of the Five Leading Families of the great Fujiwara 
Clan. This would have entitled him in earlier days to the oppor- 
tunity of becoming Dajo Daijin. Moreover, there has been simul- 
taneously the revival of the term and office of Sangi, or Cabinet 
Councillor, and it cannot be ignored that there has been in general 
a spirit in the air of a “return to the old tradition.” 

The necessity of reforming the existing Cabinet system has, in 
«7> 
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fact, been asserting itself in various ways since the formation of 
the Saito Ministry. The establishment of the Conference of Five 
Ministers to discuss matters concerning national defense and foreign 
policy and the Conference of Seven Ministers to discuss internal 
policies in general and the problems of agricultural districts in par- 
ticular, seemed to show that the usual Cabinet meeting of all 1; 
Ministers was not appropriate for the discussion of national policies 
and that a more intimately organized Cabinet would be desirable. 
Under the Okada Ministry there were created an Advisory Board 
outside the Cabinet and an Investigation Bureau under the Cabinet. 
This indicated a political intention to strengthen the somewhat 
weakened Cabinet system; but at the same time, there was un- 
doubtedly the more real and important motive of contriving the 
centralization of power in the Cabinet as against the practice of 
interdepartmental rivalry and division of power. 

The Hirota Ministry abolished the Advisory Board and retained 
the Investigation Bureau which, under the Hayashi Ministry, was 
transformed into a Planning Board with Finance Minister Yuki as 
its director. Under the present Ministry, Foreign Minister Hirota 
was at first appointed director of this Planning Board; but when 
it was eventually amalgamated with the Cabinet Resources Bureau, 
Mr. Taki, Director of the Cabinet Legislative Bureau, was made 
full-time director of the Planning Board. Such intricate vicissitudes 
in the status of a Cabinet institution do not fail to reveal the 
difficulties which confront the system. Its instability may be traced 
to the unsatisfactory relationship between the Cabinet and the 
executive departments; the function of unification and control 
cannot operate satisfactorily against the sentiment and _ practice 
of rivalry between the executive departments. This, in my opinion, 
is because the ministers who in one capacity are the heads of execu- 
tive departments are, at the same time, in their other capacity, State 
Ministers in the Cabinet. 

During the period when the bureaucratic Cabinet was supported 
by the surviving influence of feudal sectionalism and the subse- 
quent period of party Cabinets, ministers of the Cabinet wert 
primarily State Ministers who assumed secondarily the position of 
heads of executive departments. In the present period members of the 
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Cabinet are primarily heads of executive departments who have 
come to be promoted to the position of ministers and are, there- 
fore, only secondarily State Ministers. Consequently, it is presumably 
inevitable that departmental rivalry should tend to become more 
acute. Ministers belonging to political parties cannot be expected 
to be free from this tendency, because they come to Cabinet meet- 
ings as representatives of the bureaucracy of the separate executive 
departments of which they are the heads and not as representatives 
of their parties. Even under a coalition or United National Ministry 
such as the present one, it is impossible to avoid the departmental 
rivalry based on bureaucracy. Even if an attempt were to be made 
to control these decentralized powers and unify them by means of 
an institution established in the Cabinet and composed of the 
officials of various executive departments, it would be futile. Even 
if the head of such an institution were to be made a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, participating in Cabinet meetings, it would be too far-fetched 
to suppose that he could do what the Prime Minister could not. 
Were he able to, it would be necessary to consider him as the real 
Prime Minister. It would obviously be contrary to the strict pro- 
visions of the law. 

Concurrently with the necessity for the reform of the Cabinet 
system, the device of creating Ministers Without Portfolio has 
also been considered; but if it were to be understood that such 
Ministers Without Portfolio would compose an inner Cabinet, the 
idea would not differ greatly from that of establishing a dual 
system of State Ministers forming the Cabinet, and departmental 
ministers in charge of executive departments. There have also 
been some who have advocated decreasing the number of State 
Ministers forming the Cabinet, in order to avoid rivalry between 
executive departments and thus to accomplish the unification of the 
Cabinet by amalgamating certain ministries. For instance, the 
Ministries of Railways and of Communications could be amalga- 
mated with each other as a new Ministry of Traffic and Communi- 
cations; or the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and that of 
Commerce and Industry could be amalgamated as a new Ministry 
of Industries. That such a plan would not be practical, however, 
is obvious from the experience of the Hayashi Ministry, under which 
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some Ministers occupied more than one post, with the result that, 
being overburdened with administrative routine, they could per- 
form neither the duties deriving from their function as State 
Ministers, nor their duties as heads of executive departments. The 
experience of the Hayashi Ministry was not the result of an experi- 
ment, though it could have been made an experiment had it been 
intentionally attempted from the beginning in anticipation of a 
reform of the Cabinet system. It was, in fact, nothing more than 
an unwelcome result of the unpopularity of the Ministry itself, 
which prevented it from getting a sufficient number of Ministers. 


I’ THE Cabinet system should be reformed, would the Konoye 
Ministry be strengthened? An affirmative answer to this question 
would be too sanguine. It would be difficult to retain some of the 
present Ministers in the Cabinet as State Ministers, reducing the 
rest to the status of merely heads of executive departments under 
the Cabinet, and equally difficult to form a fresh Cabinet with 
some of the Cabinet Councillors as members, leaving all the present 
Ministers as mere executive heads under the Cabinet. Any reform 
of such a character could only be accomplished upon the resigna- 
tion of the present Ministers and, therefore, could not strengthen 
the Konoye Ministry itself. The logical consequence is that the 
Konoye Ministry cannot be strengthened except by making effec- 
tive use of the system of Cabinet Councillors as an inevitable 
political expediency, however abnormal. Nor could the matter 
be left at that. It is obvious that among the Cabinet Councillors 
there are included future candidates for the position of Prime 
Minister. Consequently, if a time should come when the Konoye 
Ministry was no longer able to shoulder heavy political responsi- 
bility, the system of Cabinet Councillors would be likely to be trans- 
formed into a source of still greater weakness for the Ministry in- 
stead of reinforcing it. 

The reason why the Konoye Ministry has been able to assume 
political responsibility in the present crucial situation is because it 
enjoys the support of military circles. When military circles, the 
Army in particular, come to the conclusion that a Ministry should 
go, it goes. It was thus that the Hirota Ministry resigned and that 
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The Changing Status of the Cabinet in Japan 
the Hayashi Ministry was abandoned. In other words, the strength 


© of the Konoye Ministry is proportional to the support it receives 


from military circles. 
How is it that military circles come to have a free hand in making 


» or unmaking a Ministry? Doubtless they represent real and actual 
4 power. There is also a legal instrument which guarantees them an 
' effective weight in such political matters: the Minister of War. 
~ must be a general or lieutenant-general on the active list, and the 
' Minister of the Navy, an admiral or vice-admiral. That is why even 
in party Cabinets these two positions have never been filled by 
"party members, no officer on the active list of either Army or Navy 
| being allowed to belong to any political party. In Japan, however, 
 exofficers have more chance to become Prime Minister than do 
' politicians. This, in most cases, is because of the political experience 
|) they have been given as Ministers of War or of the Navy.* 


After the February 26th Incident of 1936,* as a means of accom- 


e plishing the “military catharsis” and on the pretext of making its 
” effect thorough, it was declared that the political views of the Army 
were to be published only through the Minister of War. This was to 
) prevent the danger of having one of the generals or lieutenant- 
generals who had been placed on the reserve list as a result of the 
military purge reinstated as Minister of War,> and also to pro- 
: hibit officers on the active list from participating in politics. This, 
~ however, does not mean that the Minister of War, as a military 
) officer on the active list, can express political opinions of his own as 
> amember of the Cabinet; what it implies is that the Army has polit- 
4 ical views of its own and that, if they are to be expressed, it is the 
) Minister of War alone who can act as the legitimate channel for 


*In the 35 Ministries which there have been in Japan, there have been 14 


] soldier-Premiers. The post of Minister of War has been filled by 24 different per- 
% sons but that of Minister of the Navy by only 15; whereas there have been 47 
? different Ministers of Education. 


‘This was a mutiny, led by certain officer groups which aimed at a new finan- 


© cial policy and enlargement of the military budget. The Minister of Finance (Taka- 
hashi) and several others were killed —Eprror. 


*Under the first Yamamoto Ministry (1913), eligibility for the offices of Minister 


of War and of the Navy was extended to generals, lieutenant-generals, admirals 
7 and vice-admirals on the first and second reserve lists. Later during the period 
of party Cabinets, it was even advocated that these posts should be occupied by 
> civilians. 
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such expression. In short, the system under which the Minister of 
War can only be a general or lieutenant-general and the Minister of 
the Navy an admiral or vice-admiral, has proved that the life and 
death of a Cabinet are entirely at the mercy of the will of the 
Army or Navy. 

Under the Hirota Ministry, General Terauchi, Minister of War, 
supported it was claimed by the general will of the Army, insisted 
in vain on dissolution of the Diet with the result that the Cabinet 
resigned. Though such a drastic step may seem anomalous when 
the majority of the members of the Cabinet were opposed to the 
insistence of General Terauchi, yet it is clear that the Cabinet 
was compelled to resign in a body because even if it had succeeded 
in persuading General Terauchi to resign alone, the Army would 
never in the circumstances have agreed to nominate a successor, 
General Ugaki then accepted the Imperial Command to form a 
succeeding Cabinet; but the Army refused to nominate a Minister 
of War, on the pretext that if General Ugaki became Prime Minis. 
ter it would be difficult to carry out the military catharsis. There was 
nothing left for him to do but abandon the formation of his Cabinet. F 
According to an official communique of the Army at the time, all F- 
the candidates recommended by the Conference of the Military 
Big Three (the Minister of War, the Chief of the General Staff 4 
and the Inspector-General of Military Education) refused the post. F- 
Even though it might be exaggerating to call this a refusal on the F 
part of the Army, the result was that it was made impossible for 4 
General Ugaki to form a Cabinet on account of his inability to J 
obtain a Minister of War. 4 

The Imperial Command was then delivered to General Hayashi. F 
As he had been a candidate for the premiership, supported by the 
general will of the Army, it was popularly expected that he would 
easily be able to get the Minister of War whom he wanted; but 
popular expectation again proved to be too optimistic. Genera 7 
Hayashi’s own choice was ignored and he had to be satisfied with 
the candidate carefully selected by the Conference of the Military 
Big Three. As for the Minister of the Navy, General Hayashi’ f 7 
own nominee was Admiral Suyetsugu; but the Navy did not com f- 
ply with the request, on the pretext that it would be inconvenient 
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The Changing Status of the Cabinet in Japan 


from the personnel point of view of the Supreme Command and 
also because of the tradition that the candidate for the post of 


| Minister of the Navy had always been recommended by the Navy. 
' Accordingly, Vice Admiral Yonai, commander-in-chief of the 


combined fleet, was recommended and General Hayashi acquiesced. 

In the formation of the Konoye Ministry, there was no modifica- 
tion of this principle. Prince Konoye duly obtained his Ministers 
of War and of the Navy first and the work of forming the Cabinet 


» then proceeded. The fact that any candidate for the post of Minister 


» of War or of the Navy, being an officer on the active list, is under 
> the control of the Army or Navy inevitably implies that the Minister 
‘in question is chosen by the will of the Army or Navy authorities. 
| The logical consequence is that success in forming a Cabinet is 


entirely dependent on the temper of the Army or Navy. When 
Ministries change, the Genro, or elder statesman, receives the Im- 
perial Command to recommend the next Prime Minister; but 


+ this can hardly be called nowadays the personal recommendation 
| of the Genro because he has first to sound the temper of the Army 


and Navy and then to recommend a candidate acceptable to them. 

This political superiority of the military reflects the corresponding 
decline of the political parties. The ascendancy of democracy after 
the Great War resulted in establishing party government in Japan. 


~ Atthe same time the world inclination toward disarmament tended, 


in Japan, to lower the social position of the military and to under- 


F estimate unduly their meritorious contributions to the State. This 


was the cause, in a way natural, of discontent among them. Mean- 


+ while party government was exposing an unworthy spectacle to 


the public, whose political interest and criticism had been promoted 


q by the operation of the system of universal suffrage. Elections were 
) often corrupt and political scandals not infrequent. At the height 


of the period of party politics, Prime Minister Hamaguchi (July 


) 1929-April 1931) pointed out the deplorable situation, saying that 


the public was being shown the evils of party politics before learning 
its merits. The public came to regard democracy first with suspicion 
and then with disgust. This tendency eventually grew to such an 


') extent, fostering a certain distrust even of constitutional govern- 


+ ment as such, that it drove a group of young military officers to 
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an unlawful movement—the Incident of February 26, 1936. lf 
the circumstances, it was difficult for political parties to regain : 
popular confidence and it may be said that this public distrust of 
political parties has found expression in supporting the militan 
even politically. Generally speaking, Japan did not have a genuine 
party government; its development followed a somewhat abnorm 
course and it flourished only during a short period. Failure t 
cultivate the fundamental requisites of party government during F- 
that short period quickened the downfall of the system and mac f- 
hope of its revival rather distant. 

Japanese political parties were not in their origins the crystal. F 
lization of popular political influence. They were originally forme: 
by individual statesmen who had resigned from their Olympian seat: 
in government, as convenient instruments with which to recove F~ 
power. The origins of the Jiyuto of Count Itagaki, the Kaishintw § 
of Count Okuma, the Seiyukai of Prince Ito and the Rikken §- 
Doshikai of Prince Katsura, are examples of this. Of the presen f 
Pig Two, the Seiyukai is the heir of the Jiyuto and the origind F 
Seiyukai, while the Minseito is the heir of the Kaishinto and > 
the Doshikai. It is clear, therefore, that ever since the Meiji er: F 
there have been two big political parties, each of which has alway F = 
had the characteristics of a Government party and has never been 
able to shine as an Opposition party. 4 

Even during the period of party government, whichever party a 
came into power always had greater pleasure in extending the 
power of the officials than in asserting the power of the people f 
The political parties have in fact never made serious efforts to J ™ 
modify or abolish laws cherished by the officials, such as the Pres e 


law, the Publications law, the Public Order law and various police F- 
rules and regulations controlling the freedom of speech, assembly, F_ 


association and so forth. Another thing which clearly demonstrates J 
that political parties are not of popular character is the fact tha 
a party generally expands when it is the government party. Fo B 
this reason, the greater the controlling power of officials at elections #. 


the more convenient it is for the political parties. An anomalou § 
situation thus arises: on the one hand there are movements for B 


the purification of elections, aimed at suppressing the corrup — 
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936. In JR practice of purchasing votes; on the other hand there are some- 
regain JF times cases of alleged torture by the officials controlling the elec- 

trust of tions, While political parties undoubtedly continue to exist, therefore, 

military : there is no popular government. 

yenuine 

norm! JAPAN individualism, liberalism and democracy developed with 

lure t I abnormal speed, as artificially cultivated plants grow in a green- 


during house. When they reached their unhealthy maturity they were cut 


1 mad: ff like hot-house plants. In the soil thus left vacant it would not do 

* to transplant, however, such seedlings as Marxism or Fascism 
crystal: . imported straight from abroad. It would be better to plant something 
formed F Japanese, with roots already familiar in Japanese soil. Little can 
1n seats | be expected, however, of the alleged Japanism advocated by those 
recover |. who have no real knowledge of the classical Japan but long senti- 
‘ishinto fF mentally for some vague abstraction of 2000 years ago. They can- 


Rikkes [| not but make the fatal error of forgetting the fundamenta: spirit 
present § of the Japanese Constitution granted by the Meiji Emperor. 
riginal i The Navy and even the Army have no intention whatever of 
fo and} | renouncing constitutional government. General Terauchi, when 
ji er Minister of War in the Hirota Ministry, denied the rumor that 
always | ~ there was such a thing as a plan drafted by the military for reform 
r bon of the political structure. That the Army has no intention of 
» abolishing political parties—or the Diet, for that matter—seems to - 

party fF 7 be plain from the fact that the Army appears to welcome the birth 
ug. the of a new pro-military party. In the main body of a new party, 
people. the formation of which was attempted at the time of the Hirota 
rts tof | Ministry, General Hayashi was included. This was probably the 
Press reason why he was recommended to succeed Hirota as Prime 
police + Minister instead of General Ugaki. Moreover, after the dissolution 
embly, fof the Diet by General Hayashi as Prime Minister, it was an 
strates 4 ardent desire of the military that Prince Konoye should be per- 
t tha fF) suaded to form the new pro-military party which they advocated. 
y. For J) It has already been pointed out that the political superiority of 
ction, | the military means the downfall of the political parties, while the 
nalous : participation of soldiers in politics means powerlessness of party 
ts for fF) politicians, Yet the reason why the self-purification of the parties 
orrupt was so strongly advised at the time of the Hirota Ministry was that 
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a rejuvenation of the parties was considered a necessary prerequisite 
for the solution of the political crisis. The parties, however, have 
shown no fresh vitality indicative of rejuvenation. The recent 
change of creed of the Shakai Taishuto, or Social Mass Party, was 
not effected in such a direction as to comply with the expectation 
of the voters. 

There have been three general elections since the beginning of 
what is called the period of political crisis. One was under the 
Inukai Ministry. It returned the Seiyukai with a majority previously 
unheard of; yet the Ministry itself fell as the result of the May ts5th 
Incident.® The end of the system of party Cabinets was then mourn. 
fully prophesied. The next general election was under the Okad: 
Ministry. The results were practically wiped out by the February 
26th Incident, which took place only a few days after the election.’ 
The third general election was necessitated by the dissolution oj 
the Diet by the Hayashi Ministry. The result had little real sig. 
nificance as far as party politics was concerned because of the 
formation of a United National Coalition as a consequence of the 
North China Incident. 

The Seiyukai and Minseito were represented in the Saito Minis 
try of 1932, the first coalition government, by two Ministers each. 
In the Okada Ministry (1934) there were two Minseito Ministers 
and three ex-members of the Seiyukai. Four posts in the Hirota 
Ministry (1936) were shared equally by the two parties. The 
Hayashi Ministry (Feb. 1937) could not obtain any party Ministers, 
as it made a point of insisting that members of political parties 
could be accepted only on condition that they first withdraw from 
their parties. As for the Konoye Ministry, it includes one Minister 
each from the two parties; and in addition to this, Chuji Machida, F 
president of the Minseito, and Yonezo Mayeda of the Supreme Ex. 
ecutive Committee of Three of the Seiyukai, are among the Cabinet J 
Councillors. The Chief Secretary of the Cabinet and the Director of 
the Cabinet Legislative Bureau are both party men, though not 
of the two main parties. The parliamentary Vice-Ministers and 


*This refers to the assassination of Prime Minister Inukai in 1932 by fanatics 
connected with the military clique, as a gesture against “corrupt, politics” and 
“{mpotent administration” (party government).—EprTor. 

footnote 4 above.—Epiror. 
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The Changing Status of the Cabinet in Japan 


Councillors whose posts were abolished under the Hayashi Ministry 
have been re-instated under the present Ministry. These posts, more- 
over, which used to be filled by members both of the Kizokuin or 


+ House of Peers and of the Shugiin or House of Representatives, 
- are now filled solely by members of the latter. At this point a strik- 


ing difference must be noted between the Konoye Ministry and 


» the various Ministries previous to the Hirota Ministry: in the 
' Konoye Ministry all those who occupy posts in the Cabinet or other 
E parts of the Covernment do not, in a real sense, represent their re- 


spective parties, whereas previously they did. 
This is a situation which not only indicates the powerlessness 


_ of the parties but also weakens the position of the Konoye Ministry. 
_ If efforts are really to be made on the “United National” or coalition 
basis, it is absolutely necessary that various organizations and in- 
stitutions should be powerful. Otherwise it will be impossible to 
" assemble a powerful and effective aggregate of individual powers. 
: . For instance, should individuals be reduced to a state of frightened 
= spiritlessness by any external pressure, or should the Imperial Diet 
+ or the political parties, the representatives of the nation, be de- 


graded and enervated, the public will not be able to help feeling 
a lack of solid ground on which to set its feet. It is true that the 
Konoye Ministry gives, in a way, an impression of strength even 


i in the face of the tremendous present difficulties. Perhaps this is 


to be attributed to the fact that the transparent absence of bias 
in the Prime Minister’s personal character allows the strength of 
the Japanese nation to be felt. Nevertheless, the necessity of having 
the Ministry strengthened is acutely felt. This is due to two 


F things: the fact that Prince Konoye has no effective political or- 
) ganization around or behind him, and the fact that the Prince is 


not a statesman who has fought through the past with any definite 
political view or national policy supported by political comrades. 

Among those who form the Konoye Ministry there are personal 
friends of the Prince, but not one who has a political connection 
with him. This can be clearly understood when it is realized that 
even his connection with the Chief Secretary of the Cabinet dates 
from after the formation of the Cabinet. A personal faction doubt- 
less is not desirable; but a political organization is a sheer necessity 
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for the materialization of durable national policies. Without it 
there can be neither continuity nor political development, and it is 
quite impossible either to obtain the real political spirit of the nation 
or to make the public understand or depend upon the policies 
which the Ministry intends to carry out. ; 

Ever since the beginning of what is known as the “critical period,” 
politics in Japan have been led by the military; but after all, is 
it a thing to be wondered at that those who have both plans and 


organization should lead those who have neither? It is only too § 


obvious and logical. In order to fulfill so grave a duty as national 
defense, definite plans are essential—particularly now when national 
defense is understood in a broader sense and stands on a political 


and economic basis. It is for this reason that the military have in- F 


evitably developed definite “continental” policies from the point 
of view of national defense. Consequently they consider that in- 
ternal political reforms are indispensable to enable the execution of 
these policies. 

Japan has had on the one hand this strong desire for reform. 


On the other, it has had the Minseito Ministry of Premier Hama | 
guchi which failed to shoulder the Manchurian Incident, the § 


Seiyukai Ministry of Premier Inukai which could not carry the 
burden of the political reform which was necessary, and then the 
Saito Ministry which followed the May 15th Incident and the Okad: 
Ministry which went out of power after the February 26th Incident, 
Both of these tried to preserve the status quo in order to diminish 


internal friction and antagonism, but ended not only in postponing 


the crisis a little further but also in fostering, though uninten- 
tionally, the crisis itself. The Hirota Ministry came into power in 
1936 determined to carry out general reform; but it was compelled 
by lack of strength to resign, leaving the promise unfulfilled. The 
succeeding Ministry, headed by General Hayashi, wrestled agains 
itself and fell. During these two periods only the budget for national 
defense requested by the Atmy and Navy enjoyed unwavering 
support. Under Finance Ministers Baba, Yuki and Kaya of the 
Ministries of Hirota, Hayashi and Konoye, the passage of this part 
of the budget has never created a serious controversy. Estimates 
for expenditure on reforms, on the contrary, have invariably been 
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The Changing Status of the Cabinet in Japan 


abandoned. The irony of it is that those who advocated the reforms 


- relied on the support of the military; but as the latter became more 


and more absorbed in their proper duties, the problem of internal 


‘reforms naturally became less and less an object of interest to 
' | them. As a matter of fact, it has been contradictory on the part of 


the politicians to grumble on the one hand about lack of enthusiasm 


in the support of the military and on the other hand to accuse the 
" military of participation in politics. 


The particular mission with which the Konoye Ministry came 
into power was precisely the execution of the reforms. It was in 
this spirit that Prince Konoye’s first pronouncement stressed “in- 


"ternational justice” and “social justice.” Never did the Prince or 
any other person, for that matter, expect that fate would thrust him 
* into a policy of blood and iron to make him materialize his inter- 


national justice, or that by so immediate a mitigation of internal 


" friction he would be enabled to establish his social justice. On the 
‘contrary, the method which Prince Konoye had intended to apply 
was considerably different. This can be clearly divined from the 


fact that Prince Konoye began by attempting to reform the House 
of Peers and to reduce the privileges of the aristocracy. 

The Sino-Japanese conflict would leave far greater burdens and 
responsibilities to posterity if its evils were not eradicated now. In 
the same way internal friction would leave a far greater legacy of 
difficulties if its evils were not eradicated now. Although readjust- 


» ment of Sino-Japanese relations based on principles of reciprocal 


co-operation and peace in the Far East may possibly be brought 
about as a result of armed struggle, no such drastic method is 
applicable to the problem of internal reforms. Even though nation- 
wide unity may be effected for the present under the terms of war, 
a nation-wide unity that lacks the effective collaboration of the 


7 political parties is not desirable either from the point of view of 


unity or from that of the political parties. If the existing parties 


are unsatisfactory, efforts should be made to ameliorate them. If 


) it is impossible for them to collaborate adequately in the work of 


} necessary reforms on account of their origins and development, then 
7 some new co-operative system must be established between the 
) nation and the Government; perhaps by the formation of new 
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political parties. A new party movement need not necessarily be 
of the same type as that which was in evidence under the Hirots 
Ministry. Certainly the problem of strengthening the Konoye 
Ministry could never be solved by adoption of the system of Cabinet 
Councillors or reform of the Cabinet system itself. Even if Prince 
Konoye’s personal popuiarity does not soon vanish like a piece of 
floating cloud, yet in order to give a continuous and durable char. 
acter to the political purposes which are to be accomplished by 
the Konoye Ministry, his popularity must not be left personal 
but must necessarily be organized politically. To permeate the 
political consciousness of the nation thoroughly with political pur. 
poses and to get the nation to participate actively in State politics 
with its own spontaneous political activities, it is essential to pro- 
mote active political expression through criticism, assemblies and 
so forth. Such political expressions must necessarily be voiced by 
political organizations. From this point of view Japan must consider 
with fresh vigor the problem of a new political party to strengthen 
the Konoye Ministry. 


Tokyo, January 1938 
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CHINA’S ADVANCE FROM DEFEAT 
TO STRENGTH 


“ASIATICUS” 


; a resistance, prolonged beyond all expectation, 
against tanks, heavy artillery and attacks from the air, the Chinese 
defenders of Shanghai were forced at last to withdraw. The best 


) troops of the Nanking Government had been engaged at Shanghai 


and had suffered heavily. According to Japanese calculations, the 


' retreat from Shanghai should have ended in the break-up of the 


Chinese National Army, leaving the invaders with nothing more 


' grious to face than scattered local resistance. This was not what 


happened. On the contrary, the Japanese have penetrated so deeply 


' into China that it is difficult for them to extricate themselves; yet they 


continue to meet with an obdurate resistance which is national not 


> only in the sense that provincial troops now profess a national 


loyalty, but in the sense that the Chinese soldier is recognized by 
the whole people to be the defender of the nation and the people. 


) In order to understand this radical change in the relationship be- 


tween army and people in China it is necessary to review the mili- 
tary aspect of the processes which have welded together a new 


> Chinese nation. 


For more than three decades following the Revolution of 1911, 
the arm.*2s of the Chinese war lords were either at war with each 
other or in a state of armed neutrality. No war lord allowed the 


| troops of other provinces to enter his domain, unless as allies in 


joint civil war against rival groups. Even at such times, the troops 
of different war lords had to be kept apart as a precaution against 
treachery. Up to 1927, the internationally recognized Peking Gov- 
ernment had to rely on such provincial warlord armies instead of 


_ on really centralized military forces. It was therefore, apart from its 


function as a servant of foreign imperialism, the agent of provincial 
warlordism in grabbing central revenues and expanding warlord 
domains. The whole system, thus rooted in warlord armies, was a 


; source of constant civil war which victimized the Chinese people. 
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Soldiers were regarded as a common plague, especially by the 
poor, who often feared them, and with justification, more than 
bandits. Such troops were useful only in campaigns against similar 
Chinese armies. They were of little if any use in defending the 
country from foreign domination and aggression. Many of the 
northern war lords, especially, were regarded as the tools which 
imperialist powers used for fighting their wars on Chinese soil. 

Yet the new national army of China was created out of the same 
human material as the warlord armies. Sun Yat-sen was one of 
the greatest enemies of Chinese warlordism; but he started his work 
for the National Government in the south by co-operating with 
certain southern war lords who themselves were already politically 
influenced by the commercial bourgeoisie, whose interests they de- 
fended against the northern war lords and the Peking Govern. 
ment. After re-organizing the Kuomintang under a democratic. 
revolutionary policy, Sun Yat-sen succeeded in subjecting some 
of the southern militarists to the control of his political mass move- 
ment, re-organizing provincial forces and defeating the remaining 
reactionary war lords. 

The soldiers of the Chinese war lords were peasants. They had to 
become conscious of their national and economic interests before 
they could be led against the quasi-feudal provincial despots who 
were the tools of foreign imperialism. The Northern Expedition of 
1926-28 resulted in the defeat of the most reactionary and powerful 
war lords in all China, and it was this revolutionary civil war 
which prepared the ground for organizing a centralized national 
army. The Northern Expedition itself had been prepared for by 
the growth of a political mass movement which had succeeded in 
achieving political domination in the south, leading to the rise of 
national-revolutionary activity throughout Central and Norii: China. 
The main reason for the swift military success of the expedition 
was the organic connection between its Nationalist armed forces 
and the broad masses of the people. 

The Northern Expedition had in fact two distinct phases, sep- 
arated by the split between the Nanking and Wuhan Governments 
in 1927. In the first phase both military and political successes wert 
rapid and uninterrupted, military activity being accompanied by 
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a popular mass movement. In the second phase, these two columns 
of the Nationalist forces were separated and, to an ever-growing 
extent, directed against each other, with the result that the Northern 
Expedition ended inevitably in merely nominal submission of the 
northern war lords and a general compromise between warlordism 
and the military forces of the National Government at Nanking. 
The Kuomintang became, in fact, the political representative of 
both these distinct military camps. Its main function was to com- 
promise between their conflicting interests, while at the same 
time it directed a ruthless struggle against the democratic-revolu- 
tionary activities of the people’s masses. 

Provincial warlordism, most firmly entrenched in the northern 
provinces, remained one of the chief obstacles which hindered the 
process of true political centralization. Other obstacles were the anti- 
democratic policy of the Nanking Government and the Kuomin- 
tang; and, last but not least, Japanese intervention and aggression. 
Nevertheless, after the conclusion of the Northern Expedition the 
offensive power of provincial warlordism was broken. It was fight- 
ing on the defensive. This was true even in such northern provinces 
as Hopei, Chahar, Shansi, Suiyuan and Shantung, which were not 
yet in fact under the direct authority of the Central Government at 
Nanking and recognized even its indirect authority only in a for- 
mal way. This however was no longer due to the military strength 
of the northern war lords but primarily to direct Japanese interven- 
tion. In the last stage of the Northern Expedition, in 1928, and in 
the subsequent campaigns against Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yi- 
hsiang in 1929-30, the Nanking armies made important inroads into 
North China. They broke up the greater warlord armies, ousting 
them from Honan, Anhui and Shensi and confining them to their 
“home” provinces north of the Yellow River. As early as 1928, Japan 
intervened with direct military action (in Shantung) against Nan- 
king’s centralization campaigns, and later it was Japan again which 
applied military pressure to force the Central troops out of Hopei. 
The steady decline of the influence of the northern war lords even 
in their own area was one of the reasons which convinced Japanese 
imperialism that it was high time to strike successively at Man- 
churia, Inner Mongolia and North China. At the same time, after 
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this intervention had begun, it was the growing Japanese military 
pressure on the northern war lords which increasingly forced Nan. 
king to assert its national and political authority over the northern 
provinces, in spite of the fact that Japanese intervention compelled 
the Nanking forces to halt at the Yellow River. 

The utter failure of the Japanese scheme for separating the north- 
ern provinces from Nanking through an alleged “autonomy move. 
ment” of the provincial war lords is especially illuminating. In the 
autumn of 1935, speculating on the resistance of the northern war 
lords to centralization, the Japanese military forced the ex-Man- 
churian and Central troops out of Hopei, thus assuming without 
disguise the position of protectors of northern provincial warlord- 
ism against Nanking. The plan, of which General Doihara was 
the chief promoter, was to form a confederation of northern war 
lords under a pretended “autonomy movement,” including the 
provinces of Hopei, Chahar, Shantung, Shansi and Suiyuan. The 
whole area between the Yellow River and Manchukuo was to be 
closed against military inroads from Nanking, thus relieving the 
northern provincial war lords from all pressure on the part of 
the Central Government. This new state of affairs was defined in 
the Ho Ying-ch‘in-Umetsu Agreement, proving—since Ho repre- 
sented Nanking—that it was not the outcome of a rebellion of the 
northern war lords against Nanking, but quite directly of Japanese 
intervention against the process of centralization in China. 


NTIL 1930, the area of the northern war lords had extended 
U to Shensi and Kansu in the northwest and to Honan and 
Anhui in Central China, menacing directly Nanking itself and the 
territory under its immediate authority. The military forces of the 
Central Government proved strong enough, however, to force the 
war lords to the north and east of the Yellow River, from which 
position they could not challenge the Central Government except 
by resisting centralization in their own “home” domains. This proved 
that the trend toward centralization was stronger than provincial 
militarism, in spite of the fact that the war lords curtailed their 
rivalries for the sake of greater solidarity against Nanking, and 
were even ready to play off the dominating Japanese influence in 
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the north in order to bolster up their declining provincial inde- 
pendence. The “autonomy movement” of the Japanese military was 
an attempt to check the collapse of the northern war lords by unit- 
ing them in a confederation against Nanking and revitalizing them 
in order to menace the Central Government with civil wars for the 
expansion of the warlord domains. 

This however was too much “love” even for the northern war 
lords. Japanese pressure, interfering with the process of centraliza- 
tion, had helped them to survive, but they were in no mood to at- 
tempt a repetition of the history of warlordism before the Northern 
Expedition. The forces which had succeeded in subordinating war- 
lordism to centralization in South and Central China were steadily 
at work in North China also. Their principal source was the rise 
of the national revolution and the awakening of the popular masses 
to political activity, corresponding to the expansion of the economic 
and political influence of the Chinese bourgeoisie, to the spiritual 
leadership of its revolutionary intelligentsia, and the mass activities 
of the peasants and workers. The Japanese military counted on the 
fact that previously this whole process of national renascence had 
developed in North China at a much slower rate than in Central 
and South China. They relied primarily on intervention by force 
to stop this process in the north; but conditions in the north were 
rapidly changing. The steady development of modern market con- 
ditions was linking North China ever more closely with Central 
China, especially after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria and 
a considerable part of Inner Mongolia. This had been as heavy a 
blow to the interests of Chinese finance, commerce and industry 
in North China as to the interests of the broad peasant population. 

The Japanese military underestimated this aspect of the reaction 
against their aggression. They thought that in order to proceed with 
the traditional game of playing off the northern war lords against 
the Central Government, it was enough to relieve them from mili- 
tary encroachment on the part of Nanking and subject them to 
Japanese military pressure instead. Accordingly, they forced Nan- 
king to sign the Ho-Umetsu Agreement, to remove the Peiping 
Military Council, which had been headed by Ho Ying-ch‘in, Nan- 
king’s Minister of War, and backed by ex-Manchurian and Cen- 
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tral troops, and to retreat to the position of a Hopei-Chahar 
Political Council, thus preserving a merely formal remnant of 
Nanking authority and conceding in practice the principle of “au. 
tonomy.” At the same time, the Japanese military created “autono- 
mous governments” in East Hopei and North Chahar, completely 
separate from and opposed to the Central Government, thus secur. 
ing the strategic approaches from Manchukuo to North China and 
subjecting the Hopei-Chahar Council to an ever stronger military 
pressure, pointing toward the enforcement of “autonomy” for the 
whole of North China. 

This iniquitous scheme failed completely. After the loss of Man. 
churia, Jehol and parts of Chahar and Hopei, North China had 
become again the frontier region of China—as often before in the 
past, when foreign invasion had menaced the national independence 
and existence of China. North China was now the last barrier 
holding the conquerors from the valleys of the Yellow and Yangtze 
Rivers and from the coastal region of South China. Conditions 
were now very much different, however, from those of the feudal 
past. Central and South China were now the most stabilized focal 


points of the modern Chinese renascence and the principal gate i 


ways to world trade. They contained also powerful foreign inter- 
ests other than those of Japan, which were opposed to the aim of 
placing Japanese military and maritime power between China and 
the rest of the world. North China was now, more than ever before, 
of paramount importance for the industrialization of the Yangtze 
valley and the coastal districts, especially as a source of agricultural 
and industrial raw materials and minerals—its mineral resources, 
especially, being the most important in all China both in potential 
capacity and in actual development. The loss of North China would 
be fatal to the whole reconstruction program of the Central Gov- 


ernment and also to every interest in China’s foreign trade and in. | © 
ry 


vestment that had not been monopolized already by Japan and sub- 
ordinated to the needs of Japan’s empire. The interests of all China 
in general and the most vital interests of the whole population in 
North China, in particular, did not allow the northern war lords 
to play the role designed for them by the Japanese military. 
This was why the idea of a confederation of the northern war 
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lords could not be realized. Neither Yen Hsi-shan, the war lord 
of Shansi and Suiyuan, nor Han Fu-chu of Shantung was ready 
to join the Hopei-Chahar Council. On the contrary, they were both 
drawn more closely than before to the side of Nanking. Yen Hsi- 
shan, especially, who had tried at first to continue his old policy of 
compromising with the Japanese, relying on his strong semi-inde- 
pendent position, found himself in dire need of direct military sup- 
port from Nanking, when the Chinese Red Army launched a 
campaign against his rule which would have lost him his domain if 
he had not been saved by military support from Nanking. This les- 
son, followed by closer political and military dependence on Nanking, 
made him support the Central Government and reject all Japanese 
intrigues, The Japanese tried to make him more willing by invading 
Suiyuan from North Chahar, with the quite contrary result that he 
was forced to resist actively with his provincial troops and to invite 
support both from the Central Government and from anti-Japanese 
popular organizations, in order to check the invaders. Han Fu-chu, 
in Shantung, also rejected offers to join the Hopei-Chahar Council, 
while considering, in co-operation with Nanking, ways and means 
of defending his province against Japanese invasion. Thus the 
whole autonomy scheme remained confined to Hopei and Chahar, 
and even here, under the influence of the same process, it was 
restricted gradually to the region directly adjacent to Manchukuo 
and to the Tientsin-Peiping district—the area, that is, actually 
dominated by the Japanese Kuantung and North China Armies. 
Direct pressure from the Japanese garrisons in the Tientsin- 
Peiping district and the buffer areas of East Hopei and North 
Chahar, and the readiness of Sung Che-yuan and some of his 
local war lords to uphold the “autonomy” scheme and compromise 
with the Japanese by concluding local agreements, made Hopei 
and Chahar the weak points in China’s defense. Yet even this was 
not of much use to the Japanese military, who soon realized the 
dangers arising out of the failure of their scheme for “autonomy” 
in North China. Moreover, the 29th Army, commanded by Sung 
Che-yuan and garrisoned in the important strategic region between 
Tientsin and Peiping, gave many signs of being determined to 
defend its positions and to turn against its warlord commanders 
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if they agreed to extend the Japanese zone of military occupation, 
It was in fact the heroic resistance of the rank and file of the agth 
Army, and those of its officers below the high command, that 
nullified all “local settlements” between the Japanese military and 
the Hopei-Chahar Council, after the new Japanese invasion had 
begun. The commanders of the 29th Army were left with no choice 
but to join their troops in national defense or to become Japanese 
puppets, isolated from their own soldiers and the Chinese people. 
Thus the only result of the “autonomy” scheme was to prove that 
even the northern war lords would lose their own armies and 
their domains, the principal conditions of their personal power, if 
they continued to compromise with the national enemy. It made 
clear the fact that the soldiers of the warlord armies are now no 
longer the old mercenaries of quasi-feudal provincial sovereigns, 
but national troops. These warlord armies are now deeply in- 
volved in the process of transforming all military forces in China 
into a unified and centralized national army. 


ho process is part of the general and national centralization that 


is going on throughout China, but it is quite naturally based on 
the nation-wide determination to resist Japanese aggression and re- 
cover the lost national territories. Here it should be noted that 
Chiang Kai-shek, as the Chinese Generalissimo, in all his cam- 
paigns for the subordination of the northern war lords to the Cen- 
tral Government and his direct military command, was  sup- 
ported strongly by Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang, the former war lord 
of Manchuria. Chiang K‘ai-shek himself, in his “Extracts from a 
Diary” dealing wiih the Sian rebellion, remarked of Chang Hsiieh- 
liang that “ever since 1928, when Chang, of his own volition, took 
orders from the Central Government, and thus helped to bring 
the nation into unification, I have always regarded him as a 
patriotic and promising soldier.”* 

Chiang K‘ai-shek here refers to Chang Hsiieh-liang’s policy, in 
1928, of supporting Nanking’s centralization campaigns in North 
China with the then considerable Manchurian Army. The main 
reason for Chang Hsiieh-liang’s policy at that time, however, was 


1 Sian: A Coup d’Etat. Shanghai, 1937, p. 91. 
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his increasingly urgent need for protection against the aggressive 
aims of the Japanese military, who even then were insisting on 
Manchurian independence of the Central Government. The co- 
operation between Chiang and Chang became still closer after the 
Manchurian forces were compelled to abandon their provinces 
and retreat to positions in Hopei and Jehol. From that time they 
were really on the payroll of the Central Government, with garrison 
districts fixed by the Central military command against the in- 
terests and even the resistance of other provincial war lords of North 
China. The ex-Manchurian army was useful for this special pur- 
pose, being vitally interested in creating conditions in the provinces 
neighboring Manchuria that would be favorable to preparations for 
the recovery of Manchuria. After the Japanese conquest of Jehol, 
followed in due time by Japanese military pressure for the removal 
of the ex-Manchurian troops still remaining in Hopei, these troops 
settled down in Shensi and Kansu, still holding important posi- 
tions on the borders of the projected “autonomous” North China, 
though ordered in the meanwhile to fight the Chinese Red Army. 
This latter mission however the ex-Manchurian troops could not 
fulfill, On the contrary they came to regard the Red Army as their 
actual ally and this they finally proclaimed in the Sian coup, being 


- determined again to fight their way back to Manchuria in the van- 


guard of a Chinese national army fighting against the invader. 
Chiang K‘ai-shek, as Generalissimo, had until this time been 
the chief exponent of the policy of enforced centralization through 
the gradual expansion of a strong central army, operating with the 
full authority of the National Government and securing the co- 
ordination and subordination of the provincial forces through 
politico-military alliances and campaigns. Chang Hsiieh-liang and 


; his generals represented another trend in the process of centraliz- 


ing the Chinese armed forces; not quite contradictory to that rep- 
resented by Chiang K‘ai-shek, but rather complementary to it and 
expressing the patriotic feelings of the rank and file and officers of 
the ex-Manchurian army, which had retained its entity in spite 


7 of losing its home territory to the Japanese and was determined to 


take revenge on the aggressors and to recover the lost provinces. As 
the subordination of the northern war lords and the centralization of 
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military command promised to open a way to the north for th — 
Central Army which was important strategically and politically a 
the basis for any serious national plan for the recovery of Manchuria, 
Chang Hsiieh-liang was in this respect bound to co-operate closely tf 
with Chiang Kai-shek. In fact, the ex-Manchurian army, both in FF 
becoming a unit of the Central military forces and in its painful C 
experiences in the north and northwest, learned that the recovery BF 
of Manchuria could result only from true unification within Chin, — 1 
the centralizing of all military forces and a protracted struggle for F 
national existence. Such processes could not lead to the re-instate. F 
ment of the old provincial warlordism either in Manchuria or in FF ™ 
North China. This explains why the order to fight the Chines J 
Red Army conflicted violently with the anti-Japanese determinatio F  “ 
of the ex-Manchurian troops, and why they responded to ths F ™ 
particular order at first with passive resistance and finally wih F 
an open rebellion, the very character of which proved that wa BF  ™ 
lordism had been definitely defeated. 7m 
The following statements by Madame Chiang K‘ai-shek, in her = 
story of Sian: A Coup d’Etat, emphasizes what I have said: ’ vi 
What happened at Sian during the fortnight beginning December 12 . 
last was not a rebellion as we know such politico-military upheavals in _™ 
China. 
No question of money or increased power or position was at any B bo 
time brought up. Indeed that aspect of the usual bargaining by rec B 
citrant military leaders was entirely absent from this mutiny. . 
This is the first time on record that any high officer responsible for i orc 
mutinous conduct had shown eagerness to proceed to the Capital to bk © Ch 
tried for his misdeeds.? alt. 
Chang Hsiieh-liang saw that all attempts to force the soldiers > eve 
and officers under his command to fight the Red Army could only BF ¥# 
result in losing his army altogether. He wanted to retain the com- B= PY 
mand of his army, in loyalty to his troops and to their patriotic de J dea 
sire to take part in the national defense and the struggle for the r- 7 SP¢ 
covery of their home provinces. He therefore identified himself with 7 resi 
the movement for national salvation, which demanded cessation of the 
civil war and the unification of China in order to resist Japanes fe 
in 


7 Op. cit., pp. 1, 45) 51. 
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aggression. His primary aim was to reconcile the policy of Chiang 
| K‘ai-shek, his military superior, with this rapidly growing popular 
force, which offered a means of centralization incomparably more 
powerful and successful than reliance on mere force and civil war. 
However, the methods he used—mutiny and the kidnapping of the 


* Generalissimo—were warlord methods, which would only, if 
7 not checked at once, have defeated the ends of his own actions. 

Through concentrated efforts and notably the statesmanlike repre- 
» sentations of the spokesmen of the Chinese Red Army, this menace 


was quickly overcome and the cause of national unification and 
military centralization in China won its greatest victory. 

Chang Hsiieh-liang is not the only former war lord who has be- 
come a patrictic military leader. Feng Yii-hsiang, once among the 


~ most powerful war lords in the north and northwest, has for years 


co-operated with Chiang Kai-shek in the special task of subordi- 
nating the northern warlord armies to the central military com- 


_ mand and has become one of the most popular military leaders 


at Nanking. Pai Chung-hsi of Kuangsi, one of the strongest pro- 
_ vincial commanders, a renowned strategist and for years defiant of 
subordination under Chiang K‘ai-shek, also joined the central com- 
mand at Nanking in 1937, bringing his provincial units to join 
in the fighting. Other military commanders from all parts of China, 
both those with armies and those without, have also put themselves 
at the disposal of the Central Government. 


The 8th Route Army, formerly the Red Army and now at the 
orders of Chiang K‘ai-shek under the command of its own leaders, 
Chu Teh and P‘eng Teh-huai, is unique among Chinese armies. 


_) It has never been provincial in affiliation and has always been in 
_) every aspect quite the opposite of a warlord army. Its co-ordination 


with the military forces of the Central Government under the su- 


_» preme command of Chiang K‘ai-shek was the outcome of a political 
7 deal between Chiang and the Chinese Communist party for the 


special purpose of effecting a national united front for the war of 


'7 tesistance against Japanese aggression. Like the central armies, 
© the former Red Army is truly national in character and above all it 


is a real people’s army. The former Red troops are among the best 


+ in China, with the greatest experience in actual warfare and the 
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foremost reputation in guerilla fighting. Their high fighting ability, 


daring spirit and great mobility, together with the strategic skill of A 
their leaders, are confirmed even by their former and present enemies, dt 
They are the result of consistent military and political training, notin 
garrison posts but in years of fighting, organizing and propaganda: [JB *° 
for national revolution, peasant liberation and democratic gov- : by 
ernment. This army was built up in the closest organic connection [JE a 
with and by the people, and this is the secret of its success. sl th 
T. V. Soong, President of the National Economic Council and J . 
Chairman of the Bank of China, in an interview with Edgar Snow, ; ab 
correspondent of the London Daily Herald: : 
pointed to the successful warfare being conducted by the 8th Route : T 
Army in North Shansi against a vastly better equipped war machine. a is 
Later on he again alluded to the long opposition maintained by the Com. J nat 
munists in South China as an example of the ability of the Chines 
people to face great odds. “With only half of Kiangsi province as their j os 
base, the Communists fought half a million government troops,” he — Ys 
said, indicating the possibilities of the whole nation when mobilized and J of 
of a single purpose.* tra 
The record of the Red Army is that of a people’s army againt JE “i 
feudal warlordism in China. As fighters for democratic and FP the 
national revolution they were the greatest terror to all war lords — ing 
in the provinces through which they passed in their marches from JB arn 
the south to the northwest. This historic fact was also one of the FR not 
main reasons for the cessation of civil war among the war lords, BF jing 
for it helped Central forces to penetrate into the warlord domains 


and subordinate them to Nanking. During the Sian rebellion the 
Red Army was strongly opposed to the warlord methods of threaten- 
ing Chiang K‘ai-shek applied by Chang Hsiieh-liang and Yang 
Hu-chen. Madame Chiang K‘ai-shek herself testifies to this: 

We heard nothing of menaces from the Reds during all this time. 
Quite contrary to outside beliefs, we were told, they were not interested 
in detaining the Generalissimo. Instead, they preferred his quick release. 


The task of defending North Shansi, allotted to the 8th Route 


* Quoted from the Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, October 21, 1937. 
“Sian: A Coup d’Etat, p. 39. 
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Army, had been prepared for by the inroads it made into Shansi 
during its campaign against Yen Hsi-shan. It was during this cam- 

ign that strong Central forces were able to enter Shansi, and 
as a result of both the Red campaign and the penetration of Shansi 
by Central troops, Yen Hsi-shan lost his freedom of action in 
defying the policies of Nanking and bargaining independently with 
the Japanese. The distribution of the former Red forces in North 
Shansi prevented last-minute deals and constituted the most formid- 
able bulwark against the Japanese invaders in North China. 


“He special aim of Japan in this war has been “to chastise the 
| oa Chinese army.” The unification of all armed forces 
in China under central command and with all resources of the 
nation at its disposal is certainly the greatest menace Japanese im- 
perialism has ever faced in China. After the failure of the “au- 
tonomy” scheme in North China, Japan attempted to isolate its part 
of China by force and to crush Chinese military and political cen- 
tralization. The plans of the Japanese military depended in part 
on a new attempt to use the northern war lords, this time for the 
special purpose of disorganizing Chinese resistance and preventing 
the central command at Nanking from co-ordinating and re-inforc- 
ing the troops in the north and re-organizing them as a unified 
army of national defense. The Chinese command, however, did 
not play into Japanese hands. Its aim was to unite all military forces, 
including those of the northern war lords. The Japanese had counted 
on the theory that the warlord system of personal armies within 
isolated territories would make possible only sporadic and_ local 
resistance. Military expeditions from other parts of China, it was 
assumed, would have to pass through more or less autonomous 


warlord regions, thus creating many serious problems as to actual 
territorial jurisdiction. Since the warlord armies of the north had 


not been ready to play the part allotted to them in the “autonomy” 
scheme of the Japanese military, it was hoped that they would at 
least face the Central troops as rivals and intruders in their provinces. 
It was assumed that this would be inevitable, because the Central 
forces would be bound to assert authority over each war lord in his 
provincial domain, if only in order to prevent local treachery and 
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compromise between any individual war lord and the Japanese at 
the expense of Nanking. 

This expectation was disappointed because Nanking did not try 
to enforce its commands on the war lords, but merely urged them 
to defend their provinces with their own forces. It even placed the 
re-inforcements from other provinces under the command of the 
local war lords. The Central forces remained strategically at their 
bases along the Yellow River, and moved north only in part and in 
order to insure co-ordination. Such tactics involved the risk of in. 
adequate defense of all territory north of the Yellow River, except 
for Shansi, where the situation was from the beginning differen, 
because of the positions of the Central troops and the former Red 
Army. This weakness was compensated for as far as possible by at- 
tempts to avoid crushing defeats of the northern forces, by concen. 
tration on rear-guard fighting and strategic retreats toward the 
central positions. The main purpose of the Chinese central command 
was to strengthen the basis of military centralization by unifying 
forces and organizing resistance throughout North China, so as to 
face the Japanese invaders with a unified national army. 

In spite of territorial losses, this plan was successfully carried 
through. This is proved by the fact that the rapid advance of the 
Japanese forces defeated one of the essential Japanese aims—to 
take over and employ the warlord armies, thus creating confusion 
and emphasizing the alleged disunity of China. Japan has thus 
been left with no satisfactory puppets to manipulate, while the 
warlord armies have for the most part been successfully withdrawn, 
brought under central command and gradually merged into the 
unified National Army. 

The Chinese National Army has therefore become a reality. 
This is more important than the loss of territory and the partial 
destruction of the “crack” Nanking divisions on the Shanghai front. 
With the close of the first phase of the war, at the end of 1937, 
China was actually in a position to clear away the last hindrance 
of obsolete warlordism, to begin the steady strengthening end 
modernization of its national defense, in spite of the loss of Shanghai, 
and to face the aggressor with a co-ordinated national power. 

Shanghai, December 1937 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE SINO-JAPANESE 
CONFLICT 


HeErsert Rosinski 


| de THE planning of a war or of a campaign, the determina- 
E tion of the political objective to be attained is the decisive act of 
) judgment, as the greatest of all military theorists, Clausewitz, puts 
it. The difficulty of appraising the strategy of the present Japanese 
' war on China lies precisely in the fact that after months of fighting 
| its political purpose, and consequently its fundamental strategy, 
» have only begun to be defined. 

For whatever the interpretation put upon the political significance 
; of the conflict, one thing seems to have emerged quite definitely, and 
| that is that neither Tokyo nor Nanking—for different reasons— 
» wished for a clash at this juncture. Both sides were rushed into it 
§ by the men on the spot. The most outstanding feature of the con- 
E flict, on the side of the Japanese, whose positive objective and su- 
: perior offensive power have determined the strategy of the cam- 
| paign, has been the improvised manner in which the military and 
| naval authorities, themselves originally taken by surprise by the 
| ation of the Japanese North China Army, mobilized and dis- 
patched troops, directing their movements as the military exigencies 
of the moment and the continuously expanding political purpose 
| of the conflict demanded. The political intention seems in the be- 
| ginning, up to the outbreak of fighting in Shanghai in the middle 
of August, not to have gone beyond a local punitive action, though 
aimed, it is true, at reaffirming once and for all Japan’s political 
control of the two provinces of Chahar and Hopei. 

When the outbreak of fighting around Shanghai definitely trans- 
formed this local affair into a general struggle, the Japanese aim 
expanded: first into a plan for the “emancipation” of the five north- 
ern provinces of Hopei, Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi and Shantung, and 
then into an attempt to force the Chinese Government to renounce 
t forever all anti-Japanese activities and aspirations. It was only when 
| Chiang showed his determination to fight on, even after the fall of 
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Nanking, that the Japanese Army seems to have been able to im. 


press its view of the necessity for overthrowing him completely both : 
on the Navy, which dreaded an excessive entanglement on the con- ; 
tinent, and on the political leaders of Japan. The setting up of the 7 
puppet government at Peiping was the first step in this direction, < 
Even so, the reluctance of the responsible authorities to embark on . 
such a hazardous course has been so great that they have carefully 7 
avoided committing themselves to it irrevocably, through an Im- - 
perial utterance. 
The main reasons for this reluctance are not so much the appalling : 
magnitude of such a task as its possible effect on the economic ‘ 
difficulties of Japan, and above all the imminent danger of inter. : 
vention, which has hung over Japan’s actions from the very outset. 5 P . 
By far the greatest menace in this respect, in the Japanese estimate, J ee 
is the Far Eastern Red Army, the only force which is both within - 
striking distance of Japan itself and capable of attacking effectively J - 
by land, in Manchuria, without having first to break down the con lk 
trol of Far Eastern waters established by Japan’s navy. A measure JR Pa 
of the Japanese apprehensions in this quarter is given by the fac ‘ ti 
that even with the security afforded by the Anti-Comintern agree JR we 
ment with Germany and the supposed weakening of Russia’s strik- JR wl 
ing power through the Tukhachevski purge, the Japanese gener J ve 
staff has concentrated nearly half of its forces on the continent (400; JR og. 
000 out of go0,000 men), including the cream of the young reg it h 
ments, with tank and artillery units, opposite the Soviet frontier, 1 
from Vladivostok and Khabarovsk in the east to Manchuli in the in 
west. This made it necessary to conduct the Shanghai campaign to ‘i 
a large extent with reserv.sts of over 30 years of age, and old stocks ; “ 
of armaments and munitions. fll 
Yet with all its commitments in Manchuria, Japan’s major strategy pe 
in this war has been essentially just as “maritime”—and up till now “ia 
“limited”’—in character as in its former wars against China and Sei 
Russia. Little though it appears on the surface, the control estab- Bf] 
1 The author points out that he uses the term “limited” war in a different sens proc 
from that in the article “ ‘Limited’ War and World War,” Pactric Arrams, De Kw: 
1937, PP. 450-453. In the present instance, it is used to denote a war aiming # éi 


a limited objective, and not at the complete overthrow of the enemy’s power 0 
resistance.—Ep1ror. 
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The Strategy of the Sino-Japanese Conflict 


lished by Japan’s navy in Far Eastern waters is today just as much 
the keystone of its strategic arch as it was in 1904-5. This is not 
only because of the heavy pressure brought to bear on China by the 
stopping of sea-borne supplies, but above all because of the security 
it confers against any intervention from overseas except by the com- 
bined strength of the two Anglo-Saxon navies. Both Great Britain 
and America have sufficiently large present stakes and future pros- 
pects in China to view with most serious alarm, after the lesson 
of Manchuria, the prospect of Japanese control over the whole of 
the country. The remnants of neutral extraterritorial status, still 
surviving from China’s former semi-colonial status in the form of 
foreign settlements and gunboats, constitute a unique feature of the 
present conflict. They have already, and inevitably, given rise to 
sufficient incidents to start a score of world wars. Yet here again, 
just as in the north, the situation on the chessboard of world 
politics has proved singularly favorable to Japan, which has been 
able to supplement its own inadequate strength by a suitable 
alliance. Through the recent expansion of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact into a triangle including Italy, Great Britain, hitherto by far 
the more deeply hit and the more active of the two potential inter- 
ventionists, is so far bound in Europe that it seems incapable of 
sparing any considerable part of its naval forces for the Far East. 
Without British assistance the United States, alone, is incapable of 


; effective action, even if public opinion should be more favorable than 


it has been up to the present. 
The intimate interrelation between Japan’s “great continental 


® strategy” and its immediate “local” objectives in China has been 
§ particularly apparent in the northern campaign. The thrust west- 


ward through Chahar and Suiyuan was intended to separate China 
from Outer Mongolia and any effective Soviet assistance. At the 


| same time the five northern provinces were to be overrun and “liber- 
} ated” from the influence of Nanking. The drive along the Peiping- 
§ Suiyuan railway, once the heavy resistance at the strategic gateway 
» of Nank‘ou had been overcome by a daring flanking movement, 
| proceeded at an almost incredible speed. One detachment of the 


Kwantung army drove its opponents within 20 days over a distance 


of more than 160 miles. The main thrust southward through Hopei 
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and Shansi, however, met with far more serious opposition. In Hope 
the columns advancing along the Tientsin-Pukow and Peiping. 
Hankow railway lines, as soon as the North China autumn set in 
(about the middle of September), met a determined though no: 
very effective resistance along a series of strong positions prepared 
as far back as 1935. The most important of these was the 100-mile 
barrier of concrete forts and dugouts stretching from Machang to 
Ts‘angchou. At the same time the western column, after having 
forced its way into Shansi from the north, through the Yenmen 
pass, was nearly trapped by Chinese forces closing in upon its rear 
from both sides. Having extricated itself from this situation, largely 
thanks to its superiority in the air, it was held up for nearly four 
weeks (Oct. 12 to Nov. 4) north of T‘aiyuan. It succeeded in te. 
suming its advance and capturing Taiyuan itself, after 24 hours 
of desperate street fighting, only when another column had been 
sent westward to its assistance from the Peiping-Hankow railway, 
breaking through the Niangtzekuan pass (Oct. 12 to 27) and thus 
threatening the defenders of T‘aiyuan from the rear. 

Thus by the beginning of November Japan, in the north, had 
occupied four out of the five provinces that formed its immediate 
objective, and had come to a standstill on a line running roughly 
from T‘aiyuan to the lower reaches of the Yellow River, opposite 
Tsinan. On the western part of this line, in Honan and Shansi, the 
Japanese were later forced to shift backward, owing to the with- 
drawal of no less than one third of the troops originally employed 
in the north (75,000 out of 275,000 men), for the reinforcement of 
the Shanghai-Nanking campaign. 


ie THE meantime the Japanese landing at Shanghai, originally 
undertaken with quite inadequate forces and criticized in con 
sequence as a sideshow detracting from Japan’s strength in the 
decisive theater of war in the north, had through the continuous 
reinforcements on both sides gradually developed into the main 
action. The heroic stand put up by the Chinese for nearly three 
months had ended when a successful Japanese landing in Hang 
chow Bay threatened their flank and forced them to withdraw 
the west on November 11. Morally, the stand at Shanghai was an 
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immense success, not only in its effects upon world opinion but 
still more in its effects upon the Chinese people. If the continuous 
series of defeats in the north had not been thus offset, the stil] very 
weak fabric of China’s unity and will to resistance would probably 
have broken down; but after this vindication of the national honor 
even the final retreat did not seriously affect the Chinese morale, 
and change in strategy to a long-drawn retreat into the interior 
became psychologically possible for Chiang K‘ai-shek. Because he 
had stood at Shanghai he could retreat from Nanking without los; 
of prestige. 

The price paid, however, was terrific. Out of the 70 to 80 Chinese 
divisions (700,000 to 800,000 men) thrown bit by bit into the fur. 
nace at Shanghai, nearly half (300,000 to 400,000) were either 
wounded or dead. So severely were the troops in the front line 
shaken that they had to be completely withdrawn and reconstituted 
behind a new front formed of fresh forces. These in turn speedily 
collapsed during the following weeks, despite the “impregnable” 
Hindenburg lines prepared between Soochow and Wusih and the 
Yangtze. Under cover of the rearguard defense of Nanking, Chiang 
withdrew the bulk of his forces into the interior, to reconstitute 
them for a new campaign. 

As for the actual conduct of operations, the Japanese advance in 
the north was remarkable not so much for the strength of the 
Chinese resistance encountered as for the natural obstacles over- 
come and above all the immense territory occupied by not more 
than 275,000 men. This meant that the Japanese armies had to con- 
fine their advance in the main to the railway lines, frequently 
preceded for a considerable distance by armored trains, leaving 
the country between the railways in the power of the Chinese. Since 
the withdrawal of part of the Japanese forces to the Yangtse valley, 
the Chinese have succeeded by guerilla tactics in forcing them back 
on the west and generally restricting their hold to the railway lines 
and the greater towns. 

Yet despite this concentration of their advance along a few lines 
the Japanese seem on the whole to have avoided direct frontal 
attacks wherever possible, preferring to turn the Chinese defenses 
by flanking movements. This they did not only in the plains, bu 
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more remarkably in the fighting for the heavily defended passes, 
which gave the campaign in the west and northwest its peculiar 
character, and also in the decisive move before Shanghai. The great 
care taken by the Japanese to spare their troops unnecessary blood- 
shed was rewarded by remarkably small losses amounting, according 
to the most reliable estimate, to not more than some 60,000 wounded 
and 20,000 dead, as against more than half a million casualties at 
least for the Chinese. This remarkable discrepancy is a striking 
testimony to the superiority of the Japanese in both training and 
equipment. Above all their superiority in the air was either never 


contested (as in the north), or else established within a few weeks 


(as at Shanghai). Japanese superiority was even more pronounced, 


_ if possible, in heavy artillery, the second decisive arm. Tanks also 


seem to have been employed on a large scale, but their effectiveness 


| is less clear from the scanty reports as yet available. 


Against this vast superiority in concentration of effort, training 
and armament the Chinese could set only their numerical superior- 
ity—450,000 as against 275,000 Japanese in the north, and some 700,- 
000 (of whom, however, there were never more than 400,000 at 


» one time), against some 250,000 to 300,000 Japanese around Shang- 


hai. At the same time no less than some 750,000 men, out of a 


' total of nearly 2,000,000, remained as garrisons for the principal 


provincial cities and were not employed in the field. Even so, the 
degree to which the Chinese Government succeeded in mobilizing 
the forces of even the most remote provinces and concentrating 
them at the decisive points must be considered a most remarkable 
achievement, in view of the totally inadequate transport resources. 
Kuangsi troops played a notable part in the later stages of the 
struggle before Shanghai, and, together with Hunanese and Yun- 


| nanese, in the defense of Nanking. Szechuan divisions appeared as 


far away as Shansi, North Honan and Nanking. Yet their numer- 
ical superiority and bravery were not enough to offset their almost 
total lack of adequate equipment. The small Chinese airforce of 
450 to 500 planes was practically annihilated in the first few weeks 


| of fighting at Shanghai and can now only gradually be reconsti- 


tuted, with Soviet assistance. Heavy artillery was almost com- 
pletely lacking and even the supply of field-guns woefully deficient. 
«41> 
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The total number of pieces available at the outbreak of the conflic 
did not exceed 1,000 for the whole Chinese Army. Trench mortar 


proved an inadequate substitute. Thus even of the 16 fully trained 4 
divisions of Chiang’s own forces, only six could be considered a J 
coming up to modern standards of equipment? The result wa [e 
enormous losses, and reliance on strategy and tactics that on th J . 
whole were strictly defensive. The only successful counter-attacks 
on a large scale, apparently, were at Hsinchou in Shansi (Oct. 22), 4 ; 
when the Chinese, nearly driven from the hilltops, succeeded in 5 , 
throwing back the Japanese and keeping them at bay for another for. [JE , 
night, and at Kwangteh during the Japanese advance against Wuhu JF _ 
The famous Red Army, now the 8th Route Army, more thar JE ” 
vindicated its reputation for outstanding bravery in the fighting in [B ~ 
Shansi, but seems as yet not to have achieved any decisive results 4 
by its famous guerilla tactics. 
With the fall of Nanking and the subsequent lull in operation, JE re 
Japan’s war on China has not only reached the end of its first phax [R re 
but a fundamental turning point in its development. Hitherto the e ge 
war, on the Japanese side, has been “limited”—politically as well a H fut 
strategically—in being directed at limited territorial objective, FR ,. 
even in the advance upon Nanking. Many foreign observers have J th 
consequently concluded that with the achievement of these objec- dic 
tives by the Japanese and the realization by the Chinese that they JR 
are unable to eject them, the Chinese resistance will crumble and 
a speedy end of the war be brought about. a ‘i 
To judge from such facts as the creation of the imperial head JR 
quarters at Tokyo, and other similar evidence, it would seem Hi 
if the obstinate refusal of Chiang to sue for peace on Japan's 
terms even after the fall of his capital, and the remarkable solidar- . 
ity hitherto shown by the Chinese as a whole, had convinced the a 
Japanese leaders that the war has developed into a life and death 
struggle politically. Strategically, therefore, it can no longer be 


brought to a successful end by limited methods. An unlimited 
effort will be needed to bring about the complete downfall of 
Chiang and his forces—if possible. 


* Apart from the Central Army, only the Shansi troops were adequately supplied 
with artillery. 
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> Yet the prospects are such that it is not difficult to understand 


" why Japan still hesitates to commit itself irrevocably to this appar- 
3 ently unavoidable course. Despite all reverses, Chiang has hitherto 
» succeeded in escaping a decisive defeat and in preserving the bulk 
~ of his forces intact, though severely shaken for the moment. He 


i is still able to oppose the Japanese in the open field, and so to 


" impose upon them the effort of a regular campaign. Without this 
the guerilla tactics so warmly urged, from the beginning, by many 
~ of China’s sympathizers, would speedily collapse in all probability; 
3 but in conjunction with an army in the field they may prove ex- 
2 ceedingly successful in increasing the strain on Japan of a pro- 
tracted campaign. Thus the decision to expand the conflict into a 
struggle for the complete overthrow of Chiang is likely to involve 
the Japanese in an unlimited effort, the duration of which it is im- 
possible to foretell, but which may well exhaust Japan economically 
to such a degree as to make it impotent to resist foreign intervention 
after all. 

Thus from pitched battles the Japanese war on China will in 
future shift probably more and more to a less spectacular but no 
less deadly struggle between the political cohesion of China and 
the economic staying power of Japan. In this field, however, pre- 

diction is well-nigh impossible. For one thing, the secret influences 
" so characteristic of Far Eastern politics are already active, behind 


A the scenes, on both sides. This is already clearly evident, but has 
yet to take its full effect. 
London, January 1938 


= 
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Harriet Moor 

> onl 

om Sovier press has maintained an attitude toward th J Ps 

Far Eastern situation, as if to say, “We told you so. All is work- 4 the 
ing out as we predicted and you had better follow our advice or 5 mil 
_ you'll find yourselves in a nice mess.” The approach has been 7 
unexcited, giving a more or less cold-blooded appraisal of a situa. col 
tion long foreseen. i Th 
This analysis of the Far Eastern war! can be taken up under several J 
headings: the causes of the 1937 outbreak of war in the Far Eas; 1 
the Brussels Conference; the Italo-German-Japanese pact; prospec 108 
for the future. 
anti 

Causes of the 1937 Japanese Invasion of China x the 
of ( 


The Soviet Party press sees the present Japanese war on Chin 
as the result of conditions in Japan, in China and in the intern. 
tional scene. In June an analysis of the new Konoye Government, 


| 


appearing in Bolshevik, ended with the statement that “disguised by JR serv 
peace-loving declarations of the diplomats, the Japanese are continu. JF ton 
ing steadily to prepare for a ‘big war.’” In Soviet opinion the Konoye Pe acti 
Government was set up deliberately to try to get a cabinet working [in 
completely in the interests of the militarists, but at the same tim JR Bi 
tolerable to the financial, commercial and industrial interests of é rely 
Japan. “The resignation of the Hayashi Government and the form : thei 
tion of the Konoye cabinet does not mean the introduction of any : aa 
kind of new phase in the political life of Japan. The change in gov- R wilh 
ernments is connected with the further attempt of the Japanese theis 
militarists to realize their aggressive policy.” Certain superficial JR) Gov 
concessions were made to the business interests and parliament [Ry ‘™ 
rians, but the essence of the Hayashi program remained. Hirota, the 
Baba and Sugiyama were retained as the backbone of the cabinet The 
Of course, in the opinion of Soviet observers, it is not to be sup to ct 

pose 


* Based on articles in Pravda, Bolshevik, and speeches of Government leaders. 
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The Soviet Press and Japan’s War on China 


that there is any basic difference between policies of the mili- 


tarists and the major business interests in Japan. 

At the session of parliament in August and September the leaders of 
all the parliamentary parties (not excluding the Social Democrats) not 
only publicly agreed to the piratical undertakings of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in relation to China, but acted as instigators, arousing the 
Government to even more positive aggressive actions. This readiness of 
the representatives of the Japanese bourgeoisie to act as lackeys of the 


> militarists . . . bears witness to the very deep, intimate connection be- 


tween the interests of the Japanese ruling classes and the policy of military- 
colonial robbery carried out by the militarists. 
The only question at issue between these groups is the price that 
is to be paid for the conquest of China. 

The satisfactory formation of a cabinet in Japan, bringing closer 
together the military and business interests, was paralleled by devel- 
opments altering the situation in China. The gradual growth of the 


| antiJapanese movement, the increasing centralization of power in 
_ the hands of the Nanking Government, the successful development 


of Chinese industry and municipal economy, and the winning of 
some degree of tariff and financial independence had marked the 
progress of China during the past year. In the eyes of Soviet ob- 
servers, “1936 marked the turning point in Japanese-Chinese rela- 
tions,” when the “separate, disjointed little streams of anti-Japanese 
activity merged gradually into a powerful, united flood.” An analysis 
in Bolshevik (August 1) summarized the moving forces as follows: 


Because of the fact that in Inner Mongolia the Japanese could not 


‘ rely on the local people for loyalty, they have been forced to continue 
| their advances into North China, in order to seize control of all the 


most important lines of communication. Likewise the recent anti-Japanese 
risings in Chahar and the rumors of active cooperation between Nanking 


@ and the Red Armies of China have forced the Japanese to accelerate 


their attack. On the other hand, the formation in Japan of the Konoye 
Government, very compliant to the wishes of the militarists and at the 
same time tolerable to the bourgeoisie, gave the Japanese General Staff 
the opportunity to try its luck at further conquest of North China. 

The article went on to say that, although Japan could not undertake 
to conquer China as a whole, “it is quite possible that for the pur- 
pose of demora!izing the Chinese authorities, the Japanese are plan- 
ning, following the example of 1932, to undertake a large-scale mili- 
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tary diversion in the Shanghai region, or even in South China, 
where they have been busily planting Japanese agents for years,” 
The third factor making for the July attack is summarized thu;: 


The increase of Japanese aggression in the Far East is no doubt directly 
coinected with the general international political situation, particularly 
with the plans of the fascist aggressors in Europe. In the past years, each 
act of fascist aggression in Europe has been made easier by the provoca- 
tive advances of Japanese imperialism in the Far East, and vice versa, 


These three factors then: unity under Konoye, the growing anti- 
Japanese movement in China and the distraction of the other powers 
in Europe, coincided to make the Japanese militarists undertake the 
present war on China. That Japan took the southern variant in its 
new invasion is attributed by all Soviet commentators to the 
strength of the Soviet Union. Japan chose the line of least re. 
sistance. 


The Brussels Conference 


In the interim between the outbreak of hostilities and the meet. 
ing of the Nine-Power Conference in Brussels, the USSR followed 
its usual policy of pushing for united action in the League of 
Nations. It also signed a very strongly worded non-aggression pact 
with China, a pact which it had been trying to negotiate since 1933, 
In commenting on this pact, an editorial stated: 


The principle of the indivisibility of peace means also that the Soviet 
Union is actively interested in the preservation of peace in every section 
of international relations—in the West and in the East, in Europe and 
in Asia. As a consequence of this, the USSR is paying the closest atten- 
tion to the Far Eastern crisis which threatens the general peace and tt 
emphasizes its friendly relationship to China by signing a Non-Aggression 
Pact. . . . Similarly, China’s assumption of the obligations of non- 
aggression in relation to the USSR and the obligation to give no aid or 
support to the aggressors is a real factor for peace. 


In this period before the Brussels Conference, the Soviet pres 
otherwise confined itself to reiterated pleas for unity against aggres 
sion and to showing up the attempts of the fascist powers to disrupt 
efforts toward unity. As the weeks passed, the tone of the Soviet press 
became less optimistic. The experience in regard to Spain, despite the 
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The Soviet Press and Japan’s War on China 


half-victory of the Nyon agreement; the maneuvers in Central Eu- 
rope; England’s vacillation—all these factors decreased the possibility 
of unity. Litvinov’s speech at the Plenary Session of the League of Na- 
tions, September 21, expressed the USSR’s disgust with the behavior 
of the other powers in temporizing with the aggressors. By the time 
the Brussels Conference was about to open, the Soviet com- 
mentators had reached the conclusion that these efforts were almost 
futile. An article in Pravda on October 28 said: “The composition 


S of the Brussels Conference, even in the case of Japan’s absence, 


makes it impossible in advance for the Conference to reach any 
positive decisions. Its basis for activity under these conditions can 
result only in empty chatter, under the cover of which the Japanese 
militarists will continue their criminal war against the Chinese 
people.” The conference, it said, could produce results only if the 
peaceful nations presented a united front, “but England is far from 
ready to stop trying to make a bargain with Japan.” 

In his first speech at Brussels, Litvinov warned, in a sarcastic 
way, against the pitfalls into which such international conferences 
may fall: 

When it is a question of an aggressive assault by one nation against 
another, given a measure of success in such assault, there is nothing so 
easy for the international organization, in order to achieve success, as 
to say to the aggressor: “Keep the booty you have seized by violence and 
peace be with you,” and to the victim of aggression: “Love your ag- 
gressor and do not resist evil.” However, this can be an outward success 
for the conference, but not 2 triumph of peace, not a triumph of peace- 
loving countries. Such successes can merely give rise to further cases of 
aggression and create a need for new conferences, and so on ad infinitum. 


Anti-Communist Pact 


Three days after the opening of the Brussels Conference, Soviet 
commentators were distracted from it by the signing of the Italo- 
German-Japanese Anti-Communist Pact. Since early September, 
the Soviet press had been discussing the preparations for an Italo- 
Japanese military pact. It had pointed out the lack of economic 
interests in common between these nations and their mutual disre- 
spect for each other’s military prowess, with the consequence that 
the sole remaining ground for agreement was the desire for diplo- 
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matic and military co-operation in aggression. In an article in 
Pravda, October 17, it was pointed out that: 


The establishment of the Rome-Berlin axis did not settle the difference; 
between Italy and Germany in the Balkans. But at the same time, as 
result of the creation of the Rome-Berlin axis, intervention in Spain be. 
came more extensive. Is it not a fact that, through Germany’s suppor, 
Italy strengthened its position in the Mediterranean? Is it not a fac 
that because of Italy’s support, Germany strengthened its position in th: 
Balkans and Southeast Europe? 


After the pact was published, the Soviet press continued the sam 
line of comment. “It is a secret to no one that the reference to the 
Komintern [in the pact] is only a fig leaf, covering the real content 
of the Italo-German-Japanese agreement. It is already clear to al 
that this is a question of the formation of a bloc of aggressors, intend. 
ing to effect a new redivision of the world.” An article in Bolshevik 
summarized the pact as a program of action calling for war to r. 
divide Asia and Africa and redraw the map of Europe. Although 
the pact is, of course, aimed to some extent against the USSR, it is 
considered to be directed primarily against England, France ani 
the United States. The pact is taken not as a sign of the strength 
of the aggressors, but as a result of the mistaken policy of the 
other powers. The article goes on to point out that the triple agree. 
ment provides for diplomatic co-operation as much as military. Fo: 
instance, in the case of the Brussels Conference, Japan remained out- 
side to make it difficult to take action on the basis of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. Italy took part in it to try to disrupt it from within, and 
Germany stood on the side to play the part of beneficent inter. 


mediary. In concluding its analysis, the article said: “The full sig | 


nificance of the triple agreement as an instrument of war can be 
understood only if it is recognized that the three parties to it art 
already engaged in cruel, bloody, piratical war in southwestern 
Europe and in the Far East.” 


Prospects 

The comment on the triple fascist pact revealed some hope that 
the other powers might be aroused to action by it, since the press i 
the other countries likewise seemed to understand clearly enough 
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The Soviet Press and Japan’s War on China 


that the pact was directed as much against them as against the 
USSR, if not more so. At the same time the Soviet pr¢ss tends to 
stress more and more its need to rely on its own defenses and 
to treat its participation in international parleys as futile gestures 


§ made in deference to the principle of collective security. 


As regards the Far Eastern war, Soviet opinion considers it a 


| fight to the death, with time on the side of China. In August, Bolshe- 
| vik wrote: 


The latest pronouncements of Chiang K‘ai-shek show that the Nanking 


' Government realizes that the Chinese people do not wish again to bow 
| their heads before the Japanese conquerors. If, following the example of 
f previous years, the Chinese central authorities were again to conclude 
} an enslaving agreement with Japan, this would not simply be a blow at 
b the recently growing popularity of Chiang Kai-shek; it would bring 
F into question the very existence of the Nanking Government as the 
F united center of China. 


"In October it went further: 


No compromise by the Chinese ruling clique, no retreat of Japanese 


| imperialism, can remove or lessen the danger of the complete enslavement 
F of China by the interventionists. Only a powerful rebuff, only war to 
p the death without despicable compromises and agreements, can and 
| must save the great Chinese people. 


On the other hand, commentators see Japan in a difficult position. 


tlt had counted on a short, quick stroke to win the war and now 
bit is faced with a large-scale war and a rising national-liberation 


movement in China. Despite the fact that the Konoye Government 


s seems to have unified the ruling groups in Japan and that all criti- 
; cism is illegal, the Soviet commentators feel that “every day of the 
# war makes the internal situation in Japan more dangerous for the 


ruling group.” 
As regards the other powers, the Soviet press takes a rather bitter 


tone. It considers them directly responsible for the present wars in 
; Spain and China: 


No matter how unpleasant it may sound to the leaders of the “great 


} democracies,” their security—the security of England and France, the 
» security of the United States—is being defended by the heroic Spanish 
| people on the Pyrenean peninsula and by the soldiers of the Chinese 


army in North China and in Shanghai. 
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The Soviet comment is particularly bitter about England. In JB yn 
analyzing the position of Great Britain in the Far East, it pictures [Boro 
an impasse, because England does not want Japan to hurt its im. P 
perialist interests in China, yet is afraid of the national-liberation J I 
movement in China; it would like to have Japan weakened by en 
war with China, but this would mean the relative strengthening of JR pun 
the USSR in the Far East. In regard to England’s position vis 4 vis. JB our 
the Anti-Communist Pact, Pravda on November 18 said: Te 
Why, then, do Government circles in Great Britain try to avoid the p inte 
question of the dangerous results for general peace and particularly for JB achi 
Great Britain inherent in the establishment of the new bloc? For two JR cyri 
reasons: first, because the formation of the new bloc puts very clearly J 
before public opinion the question of the two camps—the camp of th JF U 
aggressive Powers and the camp of the peace-loving Powers—and als such 
the question of Great Britain itself. The British Government does na JB *!f 
wish to call things by their names, because it does not wish to draw the JR) "0 
inevitable conclusions. The Economist writes perfectly clearly on this [JB % © 
point that: “The new alliance is also a result of the British policy of non. JR 
opposition to the aggressor. But the signal from Rome should arouse JB Prin 
London, Paris and Washington to realize that the time for a change has : tions 
come.” Secondly, the British Government is trying to feel out the poss tons 
bilities of agreement with separate members of the bloc, intending in tha JB ‘¢? 
way, perhaps, to succeed in removing the anti-British orientation of the Bf 
bloc. With this aim Lord Halifax is about to go to Berlin and possibly JR wits 
to Rome. 
non 
The United States is a little less subject to criticism by Soviet periz 
commentators, possibly because its position is less clear. Soviet ‘q Russ 
writers were gratified that the United States did not invoke the creat 
neutrality law. For while they fully appreciate why it was not in- i peria 
voked, they imply that perhaps this might foreshadow a step to. J ‘bett 
ward American participation in collective security, which “would i nativ 
answer the real interests of che American people and the struggle JB rebu 
neces 


for universal peace.” In this connection, it should be pointed out 
that Soviet observers consider that an embargo on Japan by the 
United States and Great Britain could put a stop to the war in the 
Far East, and it is along these lines that they would like to see col 


lective action taken. 
However, they are far from optimistic as to the possibility of 
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| The Soviet Press and Japan’s War on China 


> united action by governments. The USSR is relying on itself for 
| protection. Commissar of Defense Voroshilov said in a recent speech: 


If we enjoy the benefits of peace, it is only because we have an excel- 


> lent armed force and a fine socialist economy. Let us exert all efforts 
© so that our further development may be strong and mighty, so that our 
numerous enemies may think well and long before they decide to attack 
our fatherland, and so that if they attack, they will quickly regret it. 


© As to the rest of the world, the Soviet Union is “taking part in all 
international conferences and parleys, convened with the object of 
q achieving the best possible organization of peace and collective se- 
curity.” But, Litvinov goes on to say: 


Unfortunately, not all states, and not even all leading states, evince 


such sincerity, such consistency and such readiness to put into effect the 
self-evident and at times even the drawn-up measures for the organiza- 
' tion of peace, as does the Soviet Government. All of these states appear 
" to recognize the presence of a formidable danger to peace and to their 
” own interests from the new fascist and aggressive states; they accept in 
> principle the idea of collective security upon which the League of Na- 
| tions is based, but do not go further than talking and making declara- 
© tions, though neither words nor declarations can make an impression on 
the aggressors. 


If the other peaceful nations cannot bring themselves to take an 


é active part in the defense of peace, the Soviet commentators can do 
+ no more than point out to them that “as a result of the first im- 
© perialist war, the bourgeoisie got the breakdown of capitalism in 
: Russia, the victory of the proletarian revolution in Russia and the 
creation of the USSR. Where is the guarantee that a second im- 
| perialist war, started by the aggressors, will give the bourgeoisie 
‘better’ results than the first?” They see for these nations the alter- 
native of a strong League of Nations, ready to give “a collective 
| rebuff to aggression” and “collective defense of peace, which is 
) necessary to all of us and the benefits of which we shall all enjoy.” 


New York, January 1938 
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AGRARIAN TENDENCIES 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


James S. ALLry 


de most pressing internal problems of the Philippines aris 
from the dislocation of its agrarian system. The incessant agrarian 
conflicts, which periodically attain the proportion of local insurrec 
tions, are indicative of a fundamental crisis. Three important peasant 
uprisings have taken place during the last 10 years: the Colorums in 
1927, the “rebellion” at Tayug in 1931, the Sakdalistas in 1935. These 
sporadic eruptions and, even more, the widespread peasant restles. 
ness are symptoms of a chronically unhealthy agrarian system. 

The peasant distress of the Islands is more than purely an internal 
problem. It legitimately falls within the scope of the U. S.-Philippines 
trade commission, which is now studying the economic relations be. 
tween the two countries with the purpose of recommending adjus. 
ments in trade relative to independence. Since 80 per cent of Philip 
pine exports go to a protected American market, the flow of trade 
has the most direct bearing on the agrarian problem of the Islands 
Furthermore, the agrarian problem is necessarily the first concern 
of the Commonwealth Government and the methods it chooses to 
meet this problem will largely determine the political complexion o/ 
Government policy and the extent of popular support accorded i. 
These factors are certainly important in determining the position o! 
the Philippines in relation to the dominant forces at conflict in the 
Pacific area. 

If the situation be judged purely on the basis of the Philippines 
ascending curve of exports during the last two decades, agriculture 
would not seem to be so badly off. Even at the depth of the economic 
crisis this curve did not dip:nearly as drastically as the exports of 
most countries, and the recovery was more rapid. But if Philippine 
agriculture was able to retain its market this was due, above all, to 
the fact that its crops, particularly sugar, were duty-free in the 
United States. The maintenance of the high level of agriculturd 
production, made possible by the favored market, undoubtedly cush- 
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Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines 


© jioned the effects of the world-wide crisis. However, with respect to 
long-range tendencies within Philippine economy, the effects of free 
> trade proved far from beneficial, for the gearing up of the outmoded 
: agrarian economy of the country to the needs of a highly developed 
) foreign market led to a fundamental dislocation of the system. 


The burden of providing large quantities of sugar, copra and abaca 


¢ for export, and the increased demand on the rice areas to supply the 
y sections engaged in producing export crops, are proving too great 
» for an agrarian system adapted over a number of centuries to do- 
C mestic needs. Production for the world market and its concomitant 
> internal developments have proceeded, generally speaking, within 
> the framework of the old land relationships and by means of the old 
© tenant and labor modes. Every increase in production has led to the 
© extension of these ancient forms, which, at the same time, lost their 
> paternalistic features. The Filipino peasant has been deprived of the 
© relative security of a self-sufficing domestic system; he is now pro- 
Spelled by forces over which he has no control towards the breaking 
| of the old system. This is the basic reason for the conflicts which are 


taking place with increasing frequency in the countryside. 
It is within this general framework that one must seek to under- 


) stand present agrarian developments. Unfortunately, no substantial 
| statistics of a cumulative kind are available on land ownership, 
) tenancy, farm labor and the utilization of machinery. Without these 
> data it is impossible, with any degree of scientific accuracy, to arrive 


at definitive conclusions regarding the present status of the agrarian 
economy. Yet it is important to make an attempt in this direction, 


ss even on the basis of isolated and local data. 


I feel fortunate in having been able to consult the report of the 


© Fact Finding Survey, which was created by President Manuel L. 
| Quezon in 1935 to determine the nature, extent and cause of agrarian 


troubles. Under the supervision of the Department of Labor, the 
Survey covered 18 of the most important agricultural provinces and 
paid special attention to conditions on 4 of the largest estates owned 
by domestic orders. The report, which has thus far remained un- 
published, is the most thorough recent survey of agrarian conditions. 
Although its data are of the impressionistic rather than scientific 
type, the descriptive material in the reports by numerous investiga- 
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tors, once properly sifted and compared with independent observa. 
tions, throws much light on the prevailing situation. With the aid of 
this material, it is possible to come to some tentative conclusions re. 
garding present tendencies. 

Even fragmentary data indicate that the concentration of land. 
ownership is proceeding at a rapid pace. If one starts with the 
assumption that the Philippines census of 1918 was correct in re. 
porting that landowners constituted 80 per cent of all agricultura| 
producers, it is clear that during the last two decades there has taken 
place a drastic change in the proportion of landowners to tenants. 

In the first place, it is worth noting that the Church and the 
monastic orders, the traditional landlords of the Philippines, stl 
retain large agricultural holdings as a vestige of the pre-American 
period. They have added to the lands remaining in their possession 
after the purchase of 158,677 hectares of the friar domain by the Taf 
Commission in 1903. The present Church estates still provide the 
ground for one of the most persistent and ever-recurring conflicts in 
Philippine agriculture. The Sakdal uprising of 1935 started on one 
of these estates; and it is well to recall that the immediate incident 
from which the revolution against Spain is usually traced is the 
quarrel which broke out between the family of José Rizal, father of 
the revolution, and the Dominican friars on the Calamba hacienda. 
A portion of this land is still held by the friars. 

How ancient Spanish feudal forms have persisted to the present 
day is shown by the history of four big haciendas, the friar ownership 
of which is still contested by their tenant farmers. The gigantic 
Buenavista Estate of 27,408 hectares, owned by the San Juan de Dios 
Hospital of Manila, dates back to the reign of Queen Isabella of 
Spain, who granted the land to the friars for pasture purposes. In 
1682 the friars obtained possessory title, which was confirmed by : 
Philippine court in 1917. Likewise, the Collegio de San José, a Jesuit 
brotherhood, obtained the 2,286-hectare San Pedro Tunasan haciend: 
by royal decree in 1748 and title was confirmed by the courts in 195 
over the protest of the tenants. The history of the Dinalupihan estate 
of 4,125 hectares, owned by the Monte de Piedad Savings Bank (con- 
trolled by the Archbishop of Manila), is typical of the manner in 
which the Church obtained many of its holdings. The lands wert 
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Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines 


originally settled by Christian Filipinos who drove off the primitive 
Negritos, extended the forest clearings and cultivated the soil. 
Tributes which they paid to local priests from generation to genera- 
tion came to be taken as recognition of Church ownership of the 
land which the peasants tilled. Finally, in 1894 the Roman Catholic 
Church obtained a grant from the Spanish Government, and in 1914 
the courts upheld the Archbishop’s title. In the case of the 7,799- 
hectare Lian estate, the Collegio de San José claims to have received 
title by will of the deceased owner, but at a hearing in 1932 the 
Collegio could present neither title of ownership nor the will of the 
donor. Nevertheless, the court recognized their ownership, although 
it was contested by the peasants on the estate. The present extent of 
the landholdings of the Church and the friar orders is not a matter 
of public record, at least the information is not available to the ordi- 
nary mortal. However, it is known that, besides the four estates 
mentioned, the Church lands include at least a dozen haciendas and 
that in most cases they are centers of agrarian conflict. 


w™ the growth of commercial production the base of large- 
scale landownership has shifted from the Church and the 
friars to private corporations and hacienderos. This change was 
caused principally by the meteoric rise of sugar production after the 
World War. The “sugar baron” is now the largest landowner in the 
Philippines. The Negros provinces in the South, where large-scale 
sugar production was established almost from the beginning around 
the modern sugar “central,” represent the highest level of agriculture 
in the Islands. Here, large plantations, utilizing machinery to some 
extent and employing wage labor almost exclusively, predominate. 
In the older sugar areas of Luzon, the ancient muscovado method, 
adapted to both tenant and small landownership production, pre- 
vailed until the twenties when the modern central, gathering around 
itself large land units, became dominant. Today 36 per cent of the 
sugar is turned out by the centrals on Luzon and 50 per cent in 
Negros. The establishment of centrals on Luzon has been accom- 
panied by the concentration of landownership and the emergence of 
large landed proprietors closely associated with the central. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the findings of an investigator 
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of the Department of Labor who reported (June 1936) on land 
relationships in three nearby towns of Tarlac, an important Sugar 
province of Luzon. The estate dominating this area is the Haciend, 
Luisita, comprising 24,000 hectares, mostly sugar lands. The Luisitz 
is owned by the Tabacalera Company, the great Spanish tobacco and 
industrial monopoly of the Philippines (which also has large agri. 
cultural holdings in other parts of the Islands). Tabacalera owns the 
Tarlac Sugar Central which serves the sugar lands owned by itself 
and others in the province. In the same vicinity theze is another large 
hacienda covering 5,130 hectares. Certainly, here at least, there would 
hardly seem to be room for small landownership on any importan 
scale. What there may remain of it is rapidly passing into the hands 
of large planters. In the town of Victoria, for example, the Depar. 
ment of Labor investigator found that one planter who held directly 
in his own name 800 hectares, was paying land taxes for an addi- 
tional 3,000 hectares of sugar and rice lands which their owners were 
about to forfeit because of inability to meet loans and advances. 

Even in the ancient rice-producing areas of Luzon, “the granary 
of the Philippines,” there is evidently taking place a very rapid con- 
centration of land. Nueva Ecija has usually been considered a sample 
province of small landownership. The value of its rice crop in 193; 
was P. 17,498,800, while the value of the sugar-cane crop, the second 
largest product, was P. 715,510. Yet, even in this province, producing 
mainly for internal consumption, the growth of large-scale land: 
holdings is unmistakable. An investigator of the Fact Finding Survey 
reported that half of the cultivated land was owned by 10 per cent 
of the landowners. Fifteen planters own estates of over 1,000 hectares 
each; there are 50 haciendas of from 500 to 999 hectares; and approxi- 
mately 2,000 holdings of from 24 to gg hectares. In this area the usual 
unit of a peasant family is from two to four hectares. 

There are other indications that on Luzon, the principal island of 
the Archipelago, small landownership is rapidly giving place to large 
landholdings. Many small producers are unable to meet the burden 
of fixed charges, of which taxes are a leading item. In the province 
of Cavite, for example, in 1936 alone 9,156 parcels of land, assessed 
at P. 2,781,106, were confiscated by the Government for tax delin- 
quency. In the same year in Rizal province the Government confis 
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Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines 


cated 1,227 parcels of land valued at P. 969,375, and threatened to 
confiscate another 2,000 holdings if delinquent owners did not pay 
their taxes. The farms confiscated in Cavite are part of the friar 
lands originally purchased by the Taft Commission and later sold in 
small parcels. 

Estates also accumulate land by a process known as “land- 
grabbing,” which is quite different from the completely legal method 
of taking over lands of small owners who are unable to meet interest 
and loans. The prospective “land-grabber” usually causes a resurvey 
of his hacienda. This invariably leads to conflicting land claims, 
which when taken to court are usually settled in favor of the haci- 
enda. A typical case is that of the Hacienda Esperanzo, which has 
been the scene of recurring conflicts between the authorities and 
the interdictos—ousted landowners who claim that 5,000 hectares 
of land rightly belonging to them have been added by outright 
seizure to the hacienda lands. The Department of Labor has in- 
numerable complaints from homesteaders who, after having broken 
new soil and produced crops, found the land claimed by a nearby 
estate. 

It is to be expected that rapid accumulation of landed property, 
particularly in the absence of important industrial development, 
should be accompanied by increased use of agricultural wage labor 
and by the growth of tenancy. The degree of development of wage 
labor as well as the rate of development and forms of tenancy depend 
directly on the nature of the agrarian economy within which these 
changes take place. In the Philippines these changes are occurring 
within an agrarian economy which is pre-capitalist in its formation, 
ie. upon a foundation adapted in the past to a more or less paternalis- 
tic, self-sufficing production. A valuable indicator of how such a 
system, under the impact of production for a world market, begins 
to develop the characteristics of capitalist agriculture, is the degree of 
utilization of agricultural machinery and wage labor. Unfortunately, 
the available statistics of Philippine agriculture do not supply this 
indicator. However, on the basis of general information, I think it 
would be correct to assume that only on the sugar plantations of the 
two Negros provinces have any important developments in the direc- 
tion of a capitalist organization of agricultural production taken 
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Pacific Affair; Ag 
place. Even here, the form of wage labor carries over with it many BF fo, 
characteristics of the prevailing milieu. Fi 

In Philippine agriculture as a whole, however, the old production F P. 
relationships provide the framework within which the concentration 7 net 
of landownership and the equally rapid increase in tenancy are tak. BP cer 
ing place. I think the new census (now being prepared), if properly FP ¢; 
taken and tabulated, will confirm the conclusion, now made only 0 J p, 
the basis of fragmentary data and general observation, that since 19:3 we 
when the census reported 20 per cent tenancy, there has been a dra. Fp. 
tic increase in the proportion of tenants. In any case, the important JF del 
thing is that, generally speaking, the modes of tenancy which prevail FP fay 
are distinctly of a pre-capitalist type, functioning within an agr- the 
culture which is straining to meet the demands of the export marke, FE / ¢o 
and that the tenant system cannot long withstand this strain. : 

The aparceria system which prevails in the rice regions is in many F- 


important respects similar to share-cropping as it exists in the cotton 

areas of the Old South in the United States. As a general rule the 

landowner furnishes the seed and cash needed for transplanting and 

cutting; the crop and the expenses for transplanting and cutting are 

usually divided equally between the landowner and aparcero. Many 

variations exist. A situation approaching share-tenancy, where the 

. aparcero invests greater capital and is therefore a somewhat freer 

agent, is also to be found. Under this form the tenant supplies his 

own work animals and all production costs, and is entitled to two 

thirds of the crop. In some areas of Luzon the prevailing mode seems 

7 to be that when the tenant supplies his own animals and implements 
\ and shares expenses with the landowner, he is entitled to only 59 pe: 
cent of the crop; if the landowner supplies the animals and imple. 

ments, sharing expenses with the tenant, the landowner obtains 75 

per cent of the crop. The system works for the most part without 

the embarrassment of any written contract; on the four large hacien. J 

das given special study by the Survey, for example, only 12 per cent F 


of the tenants have written contracts. hs 
On the basis of case studies of 1,105 aparceros out of a total of Bi cer 
10,431 tenants on four estates of the monastic orders, comprising 2 J 9 mi 
total area of 41,623 hectares, the Fact Finding Survey attempted to F @ ap 
establish the net annual income of the tenants. The investigators J % pic 
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Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines 


found that if two rice crops a year are made on the average holding 
of two hectares, the net annual income of the tenant should average 


P. 122. They reported that 48.1 per cent of the tenant families have a 


net income (including all sources) of from P. 50 to P. 150; 26 per 
cent from P. 151 to P. 250; and 25.9 per cent over P. 250. The average 
cost of living of a tenant family on these haciendas was found to be 
P, 253 annually and, consequently, at least 75 per cent of the tenants 
were in debt. The average debts found by the Survey ranged from 
P. 46.53 on one of the estates to P. 90.83 on the estate of the highest in- 
debtedness. It would seem, however, that actual net income is even 


” far below the figure given above. In its conclusion, the Survey placed 
_” the average net income (from agriculture only) of aparceros for the 


country as a whole at P. 51.39. 

The system of tenancy in cocoanut production is necessarily dif- 
ferent. On the cocoanut plantations of Negros Oriental the tenant 
builds a hut at his own expense and acts as watchman and caretaker 
of the groves. Four times a year he collects the cocoanuts and takes 


3 the meat out of the shells. For every 1,000 nuts he makes into copra 
> heis paid one peso, regardless of the market price of the copra. The 
> system provides a high rate of profit to the landlord, since little else 
* goes into the cost of production: usually, 100 kilos of copra are ob- 
4 tained from 1,200-1,500 nuts, and the minimum price for copra is five 
} pesos per hundred kilos. In other sections, where copra is produced 
4 in conjunction with other crops, the tenant receives one third of the 
') crop if he does all the work and meets all expenses; if the landlord 
) defrays expenses for gathering the nuts, the tenant usually receives 
> 20 per cent after costs are deducted. 


In the sugar areas of Luzon, the centrals are the chief beneficiaries 


7 of the aparceria system, sharing from 50 to 60 per cent of the crop. 


The average holding of the sugar aparcero is about two hectares, 
which he usually rents from a lessee. In Batangas, the leading sugar 
province of Luzon, a yield of 50 piculs per hectare is considered good. 


_ If on his two hectares the aparcero produces 100 piculs of sugar, the 


central automatically takes, let us say, 50 piculs as its share for 


| milling. The hacienda then takes, from the portion left the lessee and 


aparcero, seven per cent of the total production for rent. At P. 7 per 
picul the total income from the sale of the remaining 43 piculs is 
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P. 301. The production costs amount generally to P. 120 for two hec. 
tares, leaving a net income of P. 181, of which the aparcero’s share, 
at least theoretically, is P. 90.50. 

An intermediate type of tenant, closely approaching the mode of 
tenancy found in countries of greater capitalist development, is the 
inquilino or cash tenant. On the haciendas of the friar orders his 
average holding was found to be 4.1 hectares. The cash rent paid by 
the inquilino ranged from P. 854 to P. 40.71 per hectare, not necessar- 
ily according to the productivity or accessibility of the land. How ex. 
orbitant the rent is can be seen from the fact that the average yield of 
unhusked rice (palay) per hectare is 40 cavans, selling at P. 2 per 
cavan,* and that the average cost of production per hectare on these 
estates is P. 60, Greater capital outlay on the part of the inquilino, 
however, makes possible an increased yield and some diversification 
of crops. Most of the tenants employing wage labor and subleasing 
to aparceros would be found in this group. On the four estates in 
question it was found that 20 per cent of the inquilinos have share. 
tenants. 

The low wages of farm laborers prevailing on the sugar planta. 
tions reflect the general backwardness of the agrarian economy. The 
Philippine Sugar Association claims that the industry is responsible 
for a higher standard of living in the Islands as a whole and of the 
laborers on the sugar plantations in particular. Evidently, according 
to the Fact Finding Survey, conditions in the Negros provinces are 
far from being as rosy as the Association claims. 

In the Bais district of Negros Oriental, the chief sugar center of 
the province, where many of the plantations are foreign-owned, 
wages without rations are from 15 to 20 centavos a day for women 
and boys, and from 25 to 40 centavos a day for adult male laborers. 
With rations, the usual wage is P. 150 a week. The investigators re- 
ported that three gantas of crushed corn and a handful of salt con- 
stitute the weekly ration for an adult person. The working day is 
11 or 12 hours and there is no-pay for overtime or holiday work. In 
Negros Occidental the wages are slightly higher, averaging for an 
adult male from 50 to 60 centavos a day. However, it was found to be 
a common practice for the planter to delay payment of wages, in 


* A cavan of palay weighs 44 kilos; 2 cavans make about 57 kilos of rice. 
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Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines 


some cases for as long as a year, and sometimes not to pay at all. 
The plantation cantinas, where prices are twice as high as in the 
local stores and usurious interest is charged, take most of the laborer’s 
cash wages. In the province of Tarlac, Luzon, the wages of the 
workers on the sugar fields of the Tabacalera was found to be 30 
centavos a day. In absolute figures, without taking into account other 
factors which have a bearing on the question, this rate is not very 
much higher—and in some instances even lower—than the agri- 
cultural wages in Kuangtung which, according to Chen Han-seng 
(Landlord and Peasant in China), range from 0.30 to 0.80 Yuan. 


sury is an integral part of the system of agrarian relations. As in 
U other environments of the same kind, credit functions in a way 
to assure the landowner and the crop purchaser control over the 
crops of the tenants and small owners. The petty producers usually 
find it necessary to borrow in cash or in kind, and most often they 
apply to the large planter. The rate of interest which prevails for 
these small loans exceeds anything that we have come to know under 
the name of usury. In Kuangtung, for example, the annual interest 
for cash loans is generally about 20 per cent, although in many dis- 
tricts it reaches as high as 100 per cent. On a loan in grain the usual 
interest is about 30 per cent for six months, although in some districts 
it also reaches 100 per cent. 

But in the Philippines, where usury has become highly formalized 
in at least a dozen types of commonly practiced credit, each one of 
which bears a specific name, the annual rate of interest sometimes 
exceeds goo per cent. Takipan, for example, common in central 
Luzon, exacts two cavans of rice for every cavan borrowed; if not 
paid at the first harvest, the tenant must repay four cavans at the 
second harvest. In either case the interest amounts to 400 per cent 
per annum. The rate is even higher in another form known as alili, 
practiced in the island of Iloilo; under this system, for every cavan 
of rice advanced during the planting season the borrower must pay 
back from 2 to 3 cavans in less than six months. Usury assumes 
an ingenious variety of forms. Under a system prevailing in the 
Luzon province of Pampanga, the borrower pays P. 6 for every 
P. 5, in installments of 10 centavos, over a period of two months. In 
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Bohol, an important rice province, tanto requires the borrower to 
pay 5 centavos a week for a year for every peso advanced. Com. 
pulsory loans from the landowner to the tenant are common in many 
sections. In the central Luzon province of Bulacan, this practice js 
known as pasunod, which means something to follow with or send 
along. The tenant is forced to accept loans in the form of cash or 
merchandise and even jewelry, which he must repay at harvest. 

While usury has been strictly formalized under these and other 
names, the amount of interest collected by the landowner is largely 
arbitrary. A tenant’s booklet of accounts, on a Luzon hacienda, re. 
veals unlimited usury. In the first place, he is charged 10 centavos 
for the booklet; for an advance of one peso cash, P. 3.50 is entered 
on the account; for an advance of one-half cavan of rice, 2 cavans are 
entered; on another occasion 4 cavans appear when only one-half 
cavan is actually advanced, and on still another 5 cavans are entered, 

Usurious credit of this type maintains the existing landlord-tenant 
relationships and tends to bolster up the system. It also facilitates 
the accumulation of land and the expropriation of the peasant. On 
the southern island of Cebu, for example, the landowner, borrowing 
under a system known as sa-up, mortgages his land to the money- 
lender and pays as interest a given portion of his crop. A similar 
type of credit has legal status as pacto de retro in all parts of the 
country. This contract gives the moneylender deed to the land 
during the period of the loan, and the borrower has the right of 
repurchase at the end of the term for the sum of the loan; but if he 
fails to repurchase, the moneylender obtains full title to the land. 
Both types of credit, as can readily be seen, facilitate the process of 
land concentration. 

Extra services and fines which mark the landlord-tenant relation- 
ship are, in many instances, remnants of feudal practices which were 
introduced by the Spaniards. Obligatory services appear as a legalized 
practice in the contracts. One agreement which I saw in Nueva 
Ecija provides, among other things, for compulsory attendance at 
the Roman Catholic Church and work at fixed times by the tenant 
and his family, without pay, at such tasks as cutting bamboo for the 
landlord. It also forbids visitors from outside the hacienda. Fines of 
from 2 to 4 cavans of rice are imposed for violation of any of 
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Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines 


these terms. Where contracts do not exist, as is most often the case, 
the compulsory services and fines are even more severe. The Survey 
investigators found that extra duties commonly required from the 
tenant include domestic service in the home of the planter, the build- 
ing of roads, bridges, dams and fences, and the planting of fruit 
trees. For the privilege of fishing in the streams within the hacienda, 
the tenant must often pay a fixed charge. One investigator reported 
sample fines on a hacienda in central Luzon as follows: a compulsory 
gift of one cavan of rice to the landowner on his birthday; for fishing 
without permission, or for cutting bamboo for personal use, or for 
gathering fruit from the trees, or if the tenant’s animals damage 
plants, 5 cavans of rice must be paid for each offense. 

In regions of greater fertility, the tenant often has to pay the land- 
lord for the privilege of renting land, a practice reminiscent of the 
bribery extracted in the renting of clan lands in southern China. 
The fee is variously known as pamata and postura. In Pangasinan, 
an area of high rents, entrance fees even for small tenant holdings 
reach as high as P. 75. In other sections the postura is charged at 
P. 15 per hectare upwards. The amount of the fee is sometimes de- 
termined by auction, the privilege of renting the land going to the 
highest bidder. 

As is common in other countries where commercial crops are 
raised within a semifeudal agrarian formation (including the Old 
South of the United States), the tenant is generally not permitted to 
raise foodstuffs for his own sustenance, or the practice is discouraged 
by extra charges and increasing rent. The tenant is often forced to 
store his share of the crop in the hacienda bodega and use and pay 
for the meauis of transportation provided by the landowner, although 
he has his owr. ca:ts and animals. 

Besides ihe exploitation inherent in the system itself, there are in- 
numerable abuses which become inevitable in an agrarian organiza- 
tion where the landlord is in effect a cacique, the political overlord of 
his domain. The tenant lives in perpetual fear of eviction for failure 
to meet the numerous obligations imposed upon him or for member- 
ship in a tenant organization; evictions of tenants and small land- 

owners have undoubtedly been the most persistent immediate cause 
of agrarian conflicts. In many cases eviction is accompanied by the 
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burning of the tenant’s hut and his land is immediately turned over 
to new cultivators. On the friar-owned San Pedro Tunasan hacienda, 
where I made personal investigations, the officers of the tenant society 
informed me that since 1914 half of the 2,000 tenant families on the 
estate had been evicted and their homes destroyed. During this 
period, rents had been raised from P. 2 to P. 35 per hectare and the 
tenants were also paying rent for their home-sites, which previously 
had been rent-free. All the improvements made by the tenant on his 
own holding and on his home-site, including the raising of poultry 
and fruit trees, are taxed in the form of increased rents. 

Other grievances raised by the tenants in numerous petitions and 
as reported by the Fact Finding Survey reveal the devastating effect 
of the agrarian system upon the lives of the peasantry. Little or, in 
many cases, no educational, medical and recreational facilities are 
provided by the estates and little can be found in the local towns. 
Roads are often built by the tenants without compensation, to facili- 
tate the marketing of their own produce. In many cases they must 
provide their own artesian wells. The Survey found that tenants and 
farm laborers are systematically cheated and short-weighted, that 
landlords often refuse to settle accounts and deprive the tenants of 
their share of the crops. One might go on at length to enumerate a 
long list of grievances. 

Impelled by economic changes within the agrarian system and 
aware of a better mode of life, the peasantry has not remained pas 
sive. “The hue and cry of the peasantry,” says the Fact Finding 
Survey in its summation, “is for a radical change in the present 
scheme of their relations with the all-powerful moneyed and land- 
owning class.” That the cacique type of political autocracy does not 
permit the peasantry the freedom to attempt a constructive change 
is also fully recognized. “In all provinces surveyed,” reads the com- 
mittee’s conclusion, “it has been found that the average tenant does 
not enjoy his constitutional and inalienable civil and political rights. 
He cannot openly join associations nor participate actively in any 
movement organized for his betterment without courting the dis- 
pleasure of the landowner and running the risk of being deprived 
of the piece of land he tills.” 

That such findings should appear in a report of a Philippine Gov- 
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t ernment commission is heartening and indicates that the adminis- 
4 tration is fully aware of the fact that the immense agrarian problem 
© demands solution. As has already been said, this problem has great 
y political implications, reaching beyond the Archipelago. A number 
> of steps proposed by the Quezon Administration—such as the aboli- 
© tion of the cedula tax, the plan to purchase the tenant home-sites on 
> some large haciendas in order to prevent arbitrary eviction, the plan 


F to purchase some of the estates owned by the monastic orders from 


the refunded $50,000,000 cocoanut excise tax—are advances, although 
4 still tentative, toward a democratic solution. However, the problem 
| in essence remains the unsolved problem of the Philippine revolution 


at the turn of the century, and more radical steps are necessary than 


: & thos which at the present time seem to be contemplated. The policy 
: pursued by Cardenas in Mexico, where many of the agrarian prob- 


~ lems were of a similar nature, certainly deserves the closest study 


© with a view to its application in the Philippines. In any case, a policy 
: which would develop in the direction of the taking over of the 


© latifundia, the distribution of the land and Government credit guar- 


; antees against usury and expropriation of the small producer—steps 
demanded by various tenant organizations and progressive 
leaders in the country—would strengthen the fundamental demo- 
|» cratic current in Philippine life and assure a basis for the evolution 
of a more modern economic and social structure. 


In the meantime, it is to be hoped that the U. S.-Philippines trade 


") commission will seize the opportunity to alleviate the internal situa- 
+ tion by providing that the benefits of preferential trade do not all flow 
py tc the large exporters, processors and planters. A precedent has been 
» established in refunding to the Philippine Government the cocoanut 


} excise tax. Similarly, a good portion of whatever taxes are provided 


) in the new trade agreement can be made available for purposes of 


} agrarian reform. Among other things, the bounties paid under the 


"sugar adjustment plan can certainly be directed into a Government 
7 fund to be used for the purpose of establishing a minimum wage on 
# the sugar plantations. While such steps can provide only temporary 


} relief, they will go a long way in removing restrictions on the de- 


velopment of democracy in the Philippines. 
New York, March 1938 
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THE REVOLUTION IN 
CHINESE LEGAL THOUGHT 


Te SOME DECADES, while the revolution in Chinese life has 
been proclaimed, less attention has been paid to changes in the 
mentality of the Chinese which underlie visible changes in the mode 
of life. Yet the importance of these changes in thought and feeling 
is such that, if permanent, they will be regarded as one of the 
greatest revolutions in the history of Chinese thought. In discussing 
so drastic a change, it is imperative to state the position of the 
order from which the departure has been made, as well as the 
changes established under the new system. For this reason, changes 
in the philosophy and application of the law in China may well be 
taken to illustrate the general process of change—legal thought in 
China having always been closely interwoven with all other forms 
of thought. The Confucian system may be taken as a starting point; 
but while tradition has it that Chinese thought has always meant 
Confucian thought, modern historians, Chinese as well as foreign, 
have adequately proved that other forces have also molded the 
Chinese mind. The place of these other influences has, however, not 
yet been very clearly assigned, except for the School of Law, which 
is better known than other non-Confucian theories, and had a far. 
reaching influence on the development of Chinese civilization. Be- 
cause of its radical deviation from the general trend of Chines 
thought, the School of Law has attracted much attention in our 
own time, when another reform of the Chinese social system is 
taking shape. 

The old Chinese conception of the world was essentially static 
and cosmic. It held that heaven and earth were the prime factors 
in the universe. By their co-operation life was sustained and al 
things created. To secure their proper action, the whole univers 
had to be in harmony. The heavenly, transcendental part of the 
universe was unknown; the other, the world, was perceptible to 


the senses. The two stood in a fixed relation to each other and 
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The Revolution in Chinese Legal Thought 


reacted in a definite way. In order to promote universal harmony 
| through the regular operation of the transcendental and perceptible 
powers, human beings were obliged to acquire knowledge about 
heavenly matters by divination and other supernatural means. At 
| the same time, maintenance of the balance of the universe also re- 
quired a careful regulation of life on earth. 

The Chinese mind has therefore always been greatly preoccupied 
with the material world, considered primarily as the counter- 
balance of heavenly power. It has therefore had less interest in 
human personality than in human society. Man, as a part of the 
world, did not essentially differ from the other components of the 
cosmos. Human life, as part of the system, had to be harmonized 
with the life of the universe. The position of the world of man, 
with the mutual relationships of its component individuals, was 
consequently the chief subject of speculation. If once human rela- 
tionships could be ordered correctly, by ethical standards, human 
society, harmonized within itself, would be in a position to be 
harmonized with the world of nature. In this way the harmony of 
earth as the counterpart of heaven would be insured, and the 
harmony of the universe promoted. It is plain, then, that the cor- 
rect attitude of man toward his surroundings was an essential part 
of the harmony of the universe, while his improper action dis- 
turbed the operation of the cosmic powers. This was most evident 
when the Emperor, the head of all mankind, failed in his duties; 
his guilt would be apparent in nature, where extraordinary occur- 
rences would reveal the disturbance of harmony. 

This philosophy was based on a system of correspondences or 
mutual relationships: between heaven and earth, between human 
society and human individuals, and between one individual and 
another. Phenomena were not connected in a time sequence, fol- 
lowing a line of causation, but were joined together in a uniform 
way along parallel lines. Each part of the system was therefore in- 
tegral and always dependent on and closely connected with every 
other integral part. The resultant picture of the universe was 
kaleidoscopic and had no perspective; all things were in the same 
plane and mutually corresponded. The lines on which the universe 
was organized did not converge, as in modern science, in the focus 
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of the human mind, but ran parallel in the same plane, not sp He 6S 
arated by time and with each part displaying all the essential cle. J loso 
ments of every other part. q res 

Such a system of thought was necessarily casuistic, because of J Chi 
the impossibility of deriving general theories from specific cases JE telli 
when any given part of the system had to contain all the character. JE gtan 
istics of all other parts. Analogy was the favorite line of argumen, JE mu 
the factor of time being easily dispensed with, and the system 4 acct 
therefore was inherently static. For lack of the idea of time, the 4 to ¢ 
category of causation, regarded as the connection of events sep [amc 
rated in order of time in such a way that one is necessarily followed f ality 
by the other, was also superfluous. This led to curious consequences FR asce 
in the legal system, one of its corollaries being a disregard for the equ 
positive written law. A disturbance in a man’s life meant a disturb. ¥ que 
ance in the universe, and accordingly his punishment had to satisfy JF 
the unwritten laws of the universe, leaving little room for the JR cont 
application of positive law, which came to be regarded as a mod! [RB We. 
of behavior rather than as an absolute standard. obec 


With these principles the Confucian doctrine was quite in accord, 
its main purpose being the maintenance of the order of the univers, 
to achieve which the sovereign had to “rectify the names,” by «a- 
quiring a true knowledge of the universe and defining it clearly. 
This rectification was the most efficient way to avoid intellectul 


> 
So 
<4 


disorder and anarchy of the universe. Once the proper cort- : rege 
spondences between names and social harmony had been estab- é Cal 
lished, the character of all things was known to the sovereign, who JF side 
could then perfect himself and serve as an example to his peopl. JR conj 
The natural order of things would thus be established, human so- é belli 


ciety and its relationships being regulated by means of the rites 
To this concept the positive law was wholly subservient, becom 
ing merely an instrument to be used against barbarians and crim: 
nals who disturbed the order of nature. There is a fundamental 
difference between this and the Western conception, which is apt 
to set the law above man and gods and to require obedience to the 


= 


sake, 
law even when it is palpably unjust. In China however the Roman F™ 
adage Fiat justitia, pereat mundus was not only not fundamental y Int 
to the law but not even thinkable as such. > pres 
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Since causation and time were absent in ancient Chinese phi- 
losophy, though well known as categories of Western thought, cor- 
respondences formed the mainstay and most important category of 
Chinese thought. Several peculiarities of the Chinese law are unin- 
telligible to the conventional Western thinker without an under- 
standing of these characteristics, and have in fact been the cause of 
much friction and misunderstanding. The Chinese law has been 
accused of cruelty on account of them and attempts have been made 
to derogate its inherent value. It would seem that there is a certain 
amount of cruelty in any system that does not value human person- 
ality; but it should not be forgotten that human nature has an 
ascendancy over logic, as a result of which the Chinese feeling for 
equity has always helped justice to prevail over the logical conse- 
quences of the legal system. 

Of the obvious advantages of the system, one is that there is no 
contrast between human law and the law of nature, which in the 
West was the cause of so much heartburning. The question of 
obedience to a law which was felt to be unjust, so troubling to the 
Western conscience, never presented itself to the Chinese mind; 
nor did the question of obedience to a ruler to whom allegiance 
has been sworn but who transgresses his powers. There was no 
sharp distinction between morals and the law, as there was in the 
West, where morals are pertinent to the inner life, while the law 
regulates actions which manifest themselves in external life. The 
Calvinists of the Netherlands, in the sixteenth century, who con- 
sidered the Bible their highest moral code, found their consciences 
confronted with the very difficult text of Romans XIII when re- 
belling against Spain: 


Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. . . . Wherefore 
ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ 
sake, 


In the school of Chinese thought, a kindred problem was never 
presented and in fact could not have arisen. 
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Neither could the American Declaration of Independence haye 
originated in a Chinese mind. Only after all efforts to obtain redress 
for the injuries to the American colonies perpetrated by George II] 
had failed, did the founders of the United States feel justified in 
abjuring the English Crown: 


Our repeated petitions have been answered by repeated injury. 4 
Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which may define 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. Nor have we been want. 
ing in attentions to our British brethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction over us. . . . We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations . . 


Sorely grieved, these men were yet urged by conscience to defend 
the revolution before the opinion of mankind. In China, such a 
declaration would have been superfluous. A wicked prince disturbs 
the harmony of the universe and a reaction in nature in the form 
of droughts and floods and in human society in the form of rebel. 
lion is to be expected as surely as the night follows the day, and 
needs no defense. 


FEATURE Of the Chinese system which has been frequently at- 
A tacked abroad is that every infringement of the natural order 
of things is considered a disturbance of the harmony of the universe, 
and as such subject to punishment. Because punishment of the 
crime was of more importance, than identification of the evil-doer, 
personal responsibility was not a preliminary requirement for 
the punishment of a human being. In many cases responsibility 
was put upon individuals because they had been concerned with 
an occurrence without having been a cause of it. Their responsi- 
bility originated from the passive condition of relationship, which 
defined the nature of the action. Consequently, punishment could 
be decreed against persons with whose misconduct the death (for 
instance) of another person was only remotely connected. The 
offender whose responsibility was established need not even have 
contemplated the victim’s death. 
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The Revolution in Chinese Legal Thought 


Following this trend of thought, it was logical to hold lunatics 
responsible for their acts, even though commutation of the ordi- 
nary punishment was allowed under the rules of equity. The prin- 
ciple of responsibility was nevertheless upheld, for so far as the 
judgment of guilt was concerned, lunacy was no defense. Even 
the extenuating circumstance of lunacy, as it might be called, 
was of no avail in cases where relationship was of greater impor- 
tance. As in actual practice this usually meant family relationship, 
the lunatic who deliberately killed his parents was executed forth- 
with, and even posthumously executed if he had died in the inter- 
val. The tendency to restore the cosmic order rather than to punish 
the offender was also manifest in such cases as the following: if 
four persons of a family were murdered and the ancestral succession 
thereby cut off, not only the murderer himself was condemned to 
death, but his male children, irrespective of age, were also to be 
executed, provided that the number did not exceed that of those 
murdered. 

There is also an expression of the all-pervading thought of har- 
mony in the provision that constables be held responsible for the 
detention and arrest of criminals. They were obliged to produce 
the offender within a given period after the magistrate had issued 
a warrant. It was enough if, of several offenders, the most guilty 
were apprehended; but if they did not succeed in arresting respon- 
sible persons, they had ever and again to put pressure on the of- 
fenders, or even to force innocent persons to confess to an offense. 
It was also entirely logical, within the rules of the system, that if 
such practices were discovered in the ccurse of the trial, the con- 
stable was to be heavily punished. The importance of relationships, 
which so dominated the legal system, even undermined the idea 
of laws applicable to all without distinction, which is the essence 
of Western law. Thus the provisions of the old Chinese law began 

with the word fan, which meant that a general rule was being 
stated for cases in which no special relationship applied; for in 
principle the nature of an action was not defined by the law but 
by the relation in which one person stood to another. This con- 
sideration of relationship could be either a mitigating or an ag- 
gravating influence. It was mitigating whenever the rigor of the 
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law was softened to meet the requirements of justice; that is, the 
harmony of the universe. It could, for instance, save from punish. 
ment an offender who was the sole representative of the family and 
successor to the ancestral cult, because the continuation of the family 
was more important than punishment of the offender. 

It was an aggravating circumstance when, within a family, the 
offender was of a junior generation. If the death of a senior rela. 
tion could be traced to the misconduct of a junior, the junior was 
punished however little he might have contributed to the death, 
The nature of the misconduct and the proximity of the cause 
were of weight in considering the sentence, as was also passive 
knowledge of the connection between the misconduct and the death, 
But they were not, as in Western law, essential to establish the 
guilt of the offender: his responsibility was fixed by the single fact 
of relation to his senior’s death. A corollary of the system of corte. 
spondences was the disregard of causation in a modern sense. Thus 
a man was once held capitally responsible for interfering with a 
lunatic who was attempting, he thought, to ravish his sister-in-law. 
Running out into the snow to escape the beating, the lunatic left 
his clothes in the hands of the accused, for which reason he froze 
to death and the accused was judged guilty. 

There was one interval, in the period of the Warring States (fifth 
to third century B.C.), when another school of thought, well known 
as the School of Law, which displayed several characteristics famil- 
iar to students of Western law, threatened to destroy the classical 
Chinese conception of the world. The Chou Dynasty had been de- 
clining since the eighth century B.C., through the encroachment of 
feudal lords on the central imperial power. Seeking to legitimize 
their increased power, which they felt to be based on force alone, 
the feudal lords fought relentlessly against the traditional view 
of the world and of government and against those of the noble 
classes who supported the old system. They asserted the validity 
of human laws against the tradition of a law of nature. The law 
which they created became accordingly one of the instruments by 
which was established, in the third century B.C., a new form of 
empire at once feudal and centralized. This was under the Chin 
Dynasty of 255-206 B.C. It conceived the State as all-powerful, with 
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The Revolution in Chinese Legal Thought 


weak subjects severely regulated by a system of rewards and pun- 


| ishments. The law, according to the new school of thought, ought 


to be explicit and everywhere proclaimed, in order that people might 
know what punishment and rewards to expect. Only thus could 


F it operate smoothly without the constant interference of the ruler. 


The ideas of the School of Law, being directed toward the achieve- 


| ment of a distinct purpose, were incompatible with Confucianism 
' but not with everything that the Chinese mind had produced. 
| Their background was Taoistic, which largely explains the anti- 
' cultural tendencies developed by the School of Law in the struggle 


against the cultural achievements of Confucianism. The ideal aimed 


| at was that the law could make itself superfluous. Utilitarian in 


principle and without the depth of Confucian thought, the new 


| school was unable to elaborate a new world conception and was 
| accordingly forced to borrow from the philosophy of its Confucian 
| opponents. It may be that this lack of consistency contributed to 
| the ultimate defeat of the Legalists. 


Ta order to prevent Ministers of State from diverting to their 


= own ends the benefits accruing from the application of the law, 
| the sovereign was forced to use secret political methods. This was 
| inconsistent with the original conceptions of the Legalists, in as 
| much as it preserved the Confucian idea of the personal influence 
| of the sovereign. The sovereign could in fact take advantage of 
© circumstances to gain his own ends, which again was inconsistent 
| with the idea of a State organized under man-made law for a con- 
| scious purpose. Personal influence, theoretically, should have been 
| unable to deflect the rationally conceived law. 


The blending of the new idea with the old Confucianism as a 
result of such compromises produced surprising results. In order to 
be able to take advantage of circumstances, the sovereign had to 
be able to distinguish between rights and duties, according to laws 


} already laid down by the ancient kings. From this there evolved 


the new concept of a law not purely utilitarian and not limited to 
use as an instrument of State policy, but ranking as a fundamental 


| principle of the universe. Although subject to change as the times 


altered, the law could not arbitrarily be changed. Legal values were 
permanent and not subject to personal opinion. By establishing the 
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principle that the law had to prevail over persons, even the prince, 
however wise he might be, was made subject to the law. It mus 
be remembered that the Legalists replaced the static system of Con. 
fucianism by its own dynamic principles, which might have jp. 
volved other categories of thought. Taoism, which was their back. 
ground, did not however have any radical departures from Con. 
fucianism in this respect and possibly the changes have not been very 
important. Since the legal codes of the period have been lost, it js 
difficult to estimate the degree of change accomplished; but it seems 
that changes in the categories of thought must have been confined 
within very narrow limits, though it can also be inferred that rela. 
tionship was of less importance than it had been under the Con. 
fucian school. Because they wanted to abolish the power of the 
feudal lords and to make all men primarily servants of the State, 
the Legalists had necessarily to break the ties which bound a man 
to his family, and consequently to take away the importance attached 
to relationship. 

Yet in the long run Confucianism, having been allowed to linger 
under compromises, overcame the bias imparted by the School of 
Law and the development of Chinese history returned to its main 
course. The Taoist cast of thinking which formed the background 
of the Legalists valued human personality even less than Confucian. 
ism. The Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-221 A.D.) copied in principle 
the law code of its predecessor, the Ch‘in Dynasty; but efforts to 
eliminate what the Legalists had accomplished under the Chin 
Dynasty soon began to re-establish the older concepts. The code of 
the T‘ang Dynasty of 618-907, of the oldest of which the full text has 
been preserved, bears an essentially Confucianist imprint; the Le 
galists, having accomplished their mission of changing the form of 
the State, were already remembered only as the perpetrators of 
an aberration. 


ontact with the Western powers, whose influence reached China 
from overseas in the nineteenth century, made a revision of 

the legal system imperative. The revolutionary founders of modern 
Nationalist China, especially, felt that the new China must be re- 
built on lines fundamentally different from those of the past. Several 
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The Revolution in Chinese Legal Thought 


drafts of modern codes were made in the last years of the empire, 
but the New Criminal Code of 1912—the first year of the Republic 
—accomplished the first actual departure from the traditional sys- 
tem. Under Article 10 of the Provisional Criminal Code, stating 
that “no act constitutes an offense unless specified by law,” the 
death of the traditional idea of government by rites instead of by 
law was proclaimed. Henceforth the transgressor against the law 
was to be punished, while the disturber of the natural order, acting 
contrary to the rites, was to escape scot-free. Only such rites as 
formed part of the law of the country were to be maintained by 
punishments. 

This great revolution did not pass unnoticed. In 1915 the High 
Court of Mukden applied to the Supreme Court stating that a letter 
couched in almost abusive terms had been addressed to an official 
exercising his functions, and asked whether this were a punish- 
able offense under Article 155 of the Criminal Code, threatening 
punishment for insulting an officer in the exercise of his functions, 
or openly making an insulting attack on his functions. The judges 


' in Mukden realized that the insulting letter did not come within 


| the provisions of the article which they cited, but it evidently went 
| against the grain to leave unpunished an act which was a serious 
| offense under the traditional system. The Supreme Court, however, 


upheld the law, ruling in favor of the author of the letter. 
The Kuangtung Court, a year before, had raised a question de- 


: riving from the same tendency to bring within the scope of the law 


acts reprehensible merely from a moral point of view. It wanted to 


know whether the sale, transport and storing of gambling utensils 
constituted an offense, as gambling was an objectionable practice 
about which the Criminal Code contained several articles. In this case 
the Supreme Court had already established the precedent of interpret- 
ing the law strictly and therefore answered in the negative; and it 
may in fact be said that the Supreme Court of China has never fal- 
tered in recognizing the fundamental rule of government by law. 
Since, moreover, the law now specifies offenses independent of the cir- 
cumstances of the universe, relationship has lost its old importance 
and no longer either defines the character of an act or acts as the 
natural corrective of the rigor of the law. The word fan, given as 
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a general definition of offenses, under the assumption that it would 
be modified in specific instances by the relationship to each other 
of the individuals involved, has disappeared from the legal texts, 

In order to uphold justice, the law now specifies cases in which 
it cannot be applied. An act committed by an insane person does 
not constitute an offense; neither does an act in the defense of prop- 
erty or person against an imminent unlawful attack, nor an act 
done out of necessity to avoid an imminent danger.’ All such cases 
would have been punishable under the old code and the penalty 
could only have been mitigated by the particular circumstance; 
of the case or the relationship of the individuals involved. A cir. 
cular of the Ministry of Justice dated as early as July 1912 upheld 
the radically new concepts by impressing on the law courts that a 
lunatic is not liable to punishment, because he has no responsibility. 
The implication that a human being can be punished only when 
he is guilty, and that in order to be guilty he must be conscious of 
committing an act, closely touches the question of the value of 
human personality. The idea of causation, the necessary connection 
of two facts following each other, has consequently acquired an im- 
portance it never had before. 

Personal responsibility, with its corollaries, causatior and guilt 
and rule by law instead of by rites, involving the abolition of the 
influence of relationship, denoted a revolution in Chinese ways of 
thinking. Far-reaching though its consequences have been, this 
revolution is unfinished. The Criminal Code of 1912 established 
the principle of government by law; but at the same time it 
wavered and made concessions. It provided, for instance, that in- 
jury to a senior should involve a much heavier penalty than injury 
to an ordinary person. Instigation of suicide was also considered 
much more serious if the person instigated were a senior. It is true 
that provisions for crimes committed in aggravating circumstances 
are also known in Western legislation. It might be argued that these 
provisions do not necessarily indicate the persisting influence of 
relationship, so long as they are embodied in the law and kept 
strictly within its limits. Other features and further developments 


1Sce Articles 12, 15, 16 of the Provisional Criminal Code. 
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The Revolution in Chinese Legal Thought 


suggest however that more importance should be attached to these 
rovisions than to corresponding articles in a Western code. 
The reforms under the new code and its equal applicability to 


all, without reference to relationship and irrespective of persons, 
| were a horror to many conservative spirits. By the end of 1914 they 


were powerful enough to have promulgated a number of altera- 
tions, reminiscent of the old ideas, under the Provisional Code 
Amendment Act. It does not, for instance, allow the victim of an 
attack to defend either person or property (his own or another’s) 
against a senior; unless it be an attack out of cruelty by his step- 
mother, or (should he be the son of a concubine) by his father’s 
wife; or an attack incompatible with the continuance of the tie of 
relationship; or an attack, out of cruelty, by a senior on the hus- 


| band’s side. The effect of such amendments was to re-establish 


the dominating position of the older generation under the old law, 
especially when re-inforced by the provision that the punishment of 
asenior for an offense against a junior might be remitted on account 
of the circumstances of the case, provided that only slight injury had 


) been inflicted. The Nationalist Party during its rule in Canton from 


1922 to 1924 abolished this amending act because of its encroach- 
ments on the new system; and subsequent revisions of the code 
itself have maintained the tendency to cut such ties with the past 
as still remain. 

Even in the New Code of 1935, however, the principle of causa- 
tion has not been established consistently throughout, though the 
remaining inconsistencies are now few. It is for example provided 
that should the victim of certain specified immoral offenses commit 
suicide, or inflict serious injury on himself in the attempt, the 
original offender shall be held criminally responsible for the ulti- 
mate consequences. This recalls kindred wording in the ancient law, 
designed to provide a culprit in case of suicide, making it possible 
for a person only distantly connected with the actual fact to suf- 
fer capital punishment. Legislation, however, by gradually decreas- 
ing the degree of punishment under such provisions, is tending to 
eliminate these discrepancies. Those which remain are of minor im- 
portance; they do not impair the system as a whole, and it may be 
that they make the period of transition easier. 
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Of great importance, however, is the fact that one chapter in the 
present Criminal Code shows a spirit essentially inimical to the new 
order. It has undergone no changes in principle since 1912 and 
seems destined to be a permanent feature of Chinese criminal lay, 
Its present title is “Discretionary Punishment and Its Increase and 
Reduction” (Book I, chap. 7), and its existence is explained as fol- 
lows in the several drafts for a revision of the Provisional Code: 


In the ancient times punishments were not defined by the law and 
the law officers could punish arbitrarily. It needs no further argument 
that this system was harmful to society. Consequently all nations nowa. 
days have their punishments defined by law in order to prevent mal- 
practices. It is allowed to punish an offender who has a bad character 
with the legal penalties. But an offender who is not a bad character js 
punished with a legal penalty however much the circumstances differ; 
this is too cruel and therefore the punishment can be reduced. Ac- 
cording to Article 54 of the Provisional Criminal Code [Article 59, 
Code of 1935] a law officer may excuse the circumstances of any crime 
and reduce the penalty ex officio . . . the circumstances of cases are 
not always the same and if the law is uniformly maintained the sphere 
of the law is too narrow. 


The law here disqualifies itself from distinguishing adequately 
between right and wrong; it admits its own severity and itself 
abolishes its own principle of applicability to all, in all circum- 
stances. It allows a loophole for escape from its own effects, as if 
not trusting itself. The chapter is suicidal and threatens to under- 
mine the whole new legal system by re-admitting the old principle 
of judging each case according to rules of equity derived from 
respect for the harmony of nature, to the disregard of fixed stand- 
ards. Decisions made in the early years of the Republic show in 
practice how the old processes of thought still tend to operate. In 
1916 a man surrendered to the police after killing his wife and her 
lover, who had caused his own mother to commit suicide. As the 
act could not be said to have been done in legitimate self-defense, 
the accused was culpable; but the Supreme Court ruled that in view 
of his motive (filial piety), a reduction of the punishment was 
justified. 

The Code actually restores the old system of recognized reduc- 
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The Revolution in Chinese Legal Thought 


tion of punishment in various circumstances, over and above the 
legal latitude allowed to a judge in mitigating punishment at his 
discretion. A Supreme Court interpretation of 1915 illustrates this 
tendency. A man, intending to beat his wife, had accidentally hit 
his four-year-old daughter, who later died. The court of first in- 
stance, following the old casuistic trend of thought, acquitted the 
father as having had no intention to kill the child, arguing that 
the law did not provide for accidental homicide in such circum- 
stances. The Supreme Court, while it could hardly accept this 
argument, construed the law to mean that the father could be pun- 
ished under the provisions relative to injury with subsequent death, 
but allowed a reduced punishment. This decision also breathes the 
spirit of former ages, when offenses of a senior against a junior 
were lightly punished, on account of the understanding that this 
relationship required the junior to suffer much from the senior. 

It seems then that the legislation which has done so much revo- 
lutionary work is capable at the same time of fostering the classical 
spirit which if left to develop might create a strong dualism. 
Whence this inconsistency; and are we to suppose that the contem- 
porary revolution will ultimately be defeated like that of the School 
of Law some two thousand years ago? There are points in common 
between the two revolutions; the School of Law, like the Nation- 
alist Party, was utilitarian in outlook. Each movement, in its own 


| day, strove to establish a modern state and to control the life of 


the nation by measures deliberately chosen. Both desired the law 
to be definite, public and equally applicable to all. 

Here, however, the similarity ends. The present law is not bent 
on removing all class distinctions; it does not consciously separate 


__ law and ethics, and its background is not Taoistic. It took its models 


from the West, whose legal tradition is different in kind from that 
of Taoistic China and recognizes radically different categories of 
thought. The changes wrought by the importation of these alien 


_ categories of thought are infinitely more important than those ac- 
| complished by the Legalists, who were bound within the limits of 


the traditional Chinese philosophic systems. It seems preposterous 
therefore to prophesy the doom of the new legal thinking by anal- 
ogy with the fate of the School of Law. 
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If the new trend is threatened by forces that survive from the 
old China it is because it did not grow from Chinese roots. It was 
adopted as a matter of expediency; and here it should be remem. 
bered that the world conception of the West as a whole was no 
welcomed so readily as the legal system which bears its marks, 
Conscious of the value of its own civilization, modern China js no: 
willing to reject it in favor of an imported one, as is witnessed 
by the renewed interest in Confucianism, the revival of classica! 
studies and the preaching, by the leaders of the New Life Move. 
ment, of the virtues of ancient China. Only time can show ther. 
fore whether the contemporary revolution will ultimately be de. 
feated because of incompatibility with the Chinese mind, or whether 
the inherent Chinese genius for workable compromises will evolve 
a new system of thought which balances successfully the seemingly 
irreconcilable worlds of thought of East and West.* 


Batavia-Centrum, March 193 


* Bibliographical Note: For the interpretation of Chinese thought I have drawa 
on the works of the late Professor Hackmann, and for the traditional Chinese law 
codes on the work of Ernest Alabaster. The studies of my teacher, Professor J. J. L. 
Duyvendak, have guided me in the study of the Legalists. I have also drawn on 
the scholarly publications of Jean Escarra, Legal Counsellor to the Chinese Govern- 


ment. 
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REPORTS ON RESEARCH 


NO. III: A LARGE-SCALE INVESTIGATION OF 
CHINA’S SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRUCTURE" 


Kart Aucust WItTFocEL 


‘be research work which I undertook in China from 1935 to 
1937 represents a continuation of similar studies begun many years ago. 
My first attempt to analyze Chinese society goes back to 191g. An inter- 
est in China, at first romantic, which after a while had led to the study 
of its language, gradually took a socio-economic turn. In 1926 I tried 
methodologically to outline the “Basic Problems of Chinese Economic 
History.”? Several of my conceptions have since changed, but the funda- 
mental problem remains: What is this Chinese society like, which only 
recently has entered the road to dissolution? Is this society in external 
type and inner mechanism similar to that of the great cultural centers of 
the West? Or if not, what then are its differentiating features? In the 
search for a specific Oriental society, my investigations between 1926 and 
1934-35 have been related, in the main, to China’s socio-economic struc- 
ture? The search for this Oriental society, which might or might not 
exist—I left this entirely open—took me to China in the spring of 1935, 
under the auspices of the International Institute of Social Research and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Mrs. Wittfogel, who was historically and 
sociologically well prepared for the task, assisted me in the investigation 
of the sociological character of the Chinese family. 

Chinese society has often been considered an organism basically 
determined by its family organization. In taking up research on the 
Chinese family, we therefore tackled a problem which immediately led 
us to the specific problems of Chinese sociology. In doing so, we had 
the advantage, moreover, of following the line of investigation taken 


*The substance of this report was presented at a luncheon given by the In- 
ternational Institute of Social Research to members of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity on November 30, 1937. 

*In German. Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 1926. 

*Cf. “Chinese Agriculture” (in German), Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, 1929; China’s Social Economy (Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas, 
in German), Leipzig, 1931; “The Foundations and Stages of Chinese Economic His- 
tory” (in English), Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 1935. 
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by the International Institute of Social Research, which for some years 
has emphasized in its studies the importance of family sociology as , 
means to a deeper understanding of society as a whole.* The problem 
of authority in family and society had proved to be extremely productive 
in the Institute’s European and American research work. It also proved 
to be of the greatest value to our attempted analysis of the Chinese family 
in the past and at present. 

Any Western social scientist who works on things Chinese should 
first try to get a concrete idea of what his Chinese colleagues have al. 
ready achieved in his field of interest. We found the reading of modern 
Chinese socio-economic literature about the Chinese family an invalu. 
able help in clearing our own ideas. Only by doing so could we ascertain 
what kind of material has been produced on this subject in China, and 
by what methods it has been produced.® As in Chinese social science as a 
whole, so also in this particular case; only a small fraction of what 
Chinese scholars have written has been translated into any Western 
language. Chinese historical texts and modern socio-economic writings 
based on them throw much light on the question of family and society. 
The investigation of modern conditions is only now gaining momentum, 
Concrete monographic and statistical studies are quite illuminating, but 
even less than the historical literature do they answer the specific ques- 
tions which I had in mind. 

What is the social foundation upon which the Chinese family rests? 
Besides printed statistical information, we discovered a source not 
previously opened up. The most modern hospital in North China, 
the big American-founded Peiping Union Medical College (P.U.M.C.), 
has maintained for many years a large and extremely efficient Social 
Service Department which, under Miss Ida Pruitt’s able direction, has 
collected a huge amount of case data about many sides of the private 
life of the hospital’s third-class patients. These patients come from almost 
every section of the population in North China’s towns and villages, 
except the wealthiest. Their fortunes, therefore, adequately reflect thos 
Ch, Autoritat und Familie, Paris, 1936. 

*I had the good fortune to study Chinese with some outstanding sinologues in 
Germany, Professor Erkes, Professor Richard Wilhelm, and Dr. Hans Simon. Besides 
the help received from our excellent Chinese teachers, especially the writer Yang 
Ssu-chung, and the co-author of Dr. Fenn’s dictionary, Chin Hsien-tseng (the latter 
assigned to us by the kindness of the College of Chinese Studies in Peiping), it 1s 
largely due to the methodological linguistic foundations laid in the Chinese seminars 
of Leipzig, Frankfort and Berlin that I became capable of working independently 
through the socio-economic Chinese texts which I had, and have, to consult for the 
purpose of our investigation. 
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Investigation of China's Socio-Economic Structure 


of the broad masses in North China as a whole. We were permitted 
to investigate these case records with the help of several of Miss Pruitt’s 


- most competent Chinese assistants who, under Mrs. Wittfogel’s direc- 


tion, systematically worked through about seven thousand case records, 


' covering a period of two years. Chinese family life from many angles 
| was disclosed: relations between husband and wife, the position of con- 
» cubines and of slave girls, that of daughters-in-law, the relative age of 
| bridegroom and bride at marriage, family budgets, family conflicts, 


the composition of the small and of the large family, the unmarried 


"grata of society, and so forth. The phenomenon of authority comes up 
"in many of these cases in a rather direct and dramatic form: who decides 
' whether the operation on a young man or on his wife shall take place? 
| Anextremely rich social background of Chinese family life was disclosed. 
| From the phantom of the seemingly monolithic Chinese family, as 
| presented in traditional writings, several types of family—and non- 
' family—life emerged, each with its characteristic social background. 


But, revealing as the contents of these records were, they had been 


| prepared for another purpose and, therefore, naturally could not com- 
pletely satisty our scientific curiosity, which was looking for the answers 
| to very specific questions. With these particular problems we had to go 
> to the field ourselves; but fortunately not without help or patronage. 
© Miss Pruitt let several of her most efficient assistants, Miss Yao Yii-ai, 
> Miss Ch‘en Pin-ling, Miss Hanna Wang, and Mr. Francis Hsii, conduct 
) personal interviews according to our plan. Now we could put into the 
> center of our investigation the question of authority in its most massive 
" form: who decides about business affairs, the lending of money, the rent- 
> ing of land, the sale of property; about such personal problems as marriage 
» and education—the small family, or the large family, or the clan? Further- 


more, who within the small or large family decides these questions? Rela- 


" tions within the family that are emphasized by religion—common an- 
 cestor worship—if such worship exists at all (this, too, we had to inquire 


into), might not fully express the material mechanism of family life as 
revealed through the socio-economic approach. And besides, what about 


> collectivism within the Chinese family? When money is lent or land 
> leased out to members of the larger family, where does the “business line” 


begin, and in what manner is the business conducted—under customary 
conditions, or in a different and milder way, reflecting the family 


telationship? 


The answers received have not yet been fully analyzed, but this much 
is clear: they smash certain romantic conceptions which in the China 
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literature of the West have been handed down from generation to genera. 
tion. The Chinese family fulfills its specific functions in a form which 
differs widely from the one ascribed to it by the traditional legend. The 
same intense system of irrigational horticulture-like agriculture, which 
very early produced the small family as the standard unit of production 
in the Chinese village, gave birth to a specific superiority of the old, 
experienced head of production; a superiority which by government 
methods could be turned—and has been turned—into an instrument of 
private and political authority of unique influence.® The relations between 
the single small family units because of the economic disintegration are 
not collectivistic in any strict sense at all. But as a means of mutud 
protection against the non-family world (which includes the government, 
if you are not in it), familism becomes extremely effective again. The 
types and grades of this system of mutual protection will be explained 
concretely in the publications presenting the results of our final analysis 


ie THIS WAY we accomplished the first step of our investigation. Bu 
it was a step still more or less confined to one part of the country, is. 
to the old forms of Chinese society which, possibly, might prevail in 
the northern interior more than in certain parts of coastal and central 
China. Besides records of farm laborers and of workers in old-style work. 
shops, of rickshawmen, shop assistants and apprentices, we also had 
access to all strata of the peasantry, artisans, clerks, pedlars, shop man- 
agers and teachers. We even reached land owners, officials, merchants, 
and several factory owners and bankers. But the industrial worker in 
a modern factory remained outside our picture. The kindness of the 
P.U.M.C. Social Service Department, of the Y.W.C.A. in Tientsin and 
Shanghai, of the Industrial Department of the Shanghai Municipal Cour- 
cil, and the generosity of the owner of a large cotton mill in Wusih, 
enabled us to fill the sociclogical gaps of our initial investigation. 
Through well-ttained Chinese assistants, we were able to interview 
male and female industrial workers and employees of modern factories 
in Shanghai. Interviews with female factory operatives in Tientsin, 
Shanghai and Wusih completed the picture. Social change as focused 
in a changed structure of family authority, which we had already traced 


°Cf. The Foundations and Stages of Chinese Economic History, \.c. 43/44 
and my analysis of the socio-economic structure of the Chinese family in Autoritét und 
Familie, pp. 505-510. The dissolution of the large family begins before Confucius, who 
in his basic “Five Relations,” besides two non-family relations (ruler and subject 
friend and friend), mentions three family relations (father and son, husband and wife. 
elder and younger brother), all of them of a small family character. 
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Investigation of China's Socio-Economic Structure 


in many forms even in “old” sections of China’s society, became much 
more conspicuous in the realm of “modern” industrial China. Our exten- 
sive travels through northern, central and scuthern China helped to 
make clear to us that purely geographical terms cannot define the dividing 
lines between social conservatism, dissolution and progress. These lines 
are sociological ones; they may be conditioned geographically, but if so 
in a complicated and indirect manner. 

The advance of the inquiry into what may be considered an initial 
stage of China’s industrial future, with certain rather individualistic 
forms of family and non-family life, had to be balanced by a return to 


| China’s oldest family type, the clan. The south was supposed to have 
| preserved this sociological phenomenon in its purest form. The Sociology 


Department of Yenching University, Peiping, which took a scholarly 


| interest in our investigations, enabled us to establish productive contacts 


in two representative southern provinces, Fukien and Kwangtung. Mr. 


| Huang Ti, a highly qualified assistant of the said university department, 
| interviewed for us forty families in his own maternal clan village near 


Foochow. He also surveyed the socio-economic structure of two clans in 


| their entirety. These surveys, augmented by one of thirteen clans near 


Canton by Mr. Tung Chia Tsun, of the Sociology Department of Sun 
Yat Sen University, Canton, did not, of course, exhaust the problems 


| of clan familism in South China. They nevertheless provided invaluable 
! new data about the real socioeconomic mechanism of this enigmatic 
| phenomenon. They may, after a final analysis, permit at least a few 
| preliminary conclusions of no small significance. 


All in all, the picture obtained through the different means described 
finally became rather concrete and colorful. But one side of China’s 
family life was not yet adequately represented: that of the upper strata 
of society which, for obvious reasons, were much more difficult to ap- 
proach than were the working and middle classes. An indirect way, 
through the younger generation as concentrated in China’s high schools 
and universities, might at least partly solve the problem. Mrs. Wittfogel, 
who had already conducted the earlier phases of our family investigation, 
drafted a detailed questionnaire which was tested in laboratory form 
among students of Professor R. C. Sailer of the Psychology Department 
at Yenching University. Improved by numerous suggestions from 
teachers and students, this questionnaire was distributed in many uni- 
versities and middle schools, as well as several Y.M.C.A. classes, in North, 
Central and South China. Out of China’s forty-one universities, no less 
than sixteen co-operated with us in this matter, among them such well- 
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known institutions as Yenching, Tsinghua, Shih Ta and Tung Pe 
Universities in Peiping, Nankai (Tientsin), Chin Ling (Nanking), Chi 
Lu (Tsinan), Ta Hsia and Kuang Hua (Shanghai), Central China Col. 
lege (Wuchang), Sun Yat Sen, Hsiang Ch‘i and Ling Nan Universities 
(Canton). Among the colleges reached were Chin Ling Girls’ College 
(Nanking), Hsiang Ta Medical College (Changsha), and Hua Nan 
Girls’ College (Foochow). 

The proportion of returned questionnaires was relatively high; we 
gave out four thousand forms and received back 1,725. The qualitative 
success was even more striking. No doubt, much of this success was due 
to the keen interest of the teachers—especially teachers of sociology 
classes, who at once realized the possibilities of this attempt and 
carefully explained the aim and technique of the written inquiry 
to the students. This reflects an intense general interest among mod. 
ern Chinese in social questions that affect their life and their future, 
China is beginning to discover the modern individualistic personality. 
The young boys and girls who live in a cruelly changing transitional 
world showed themselves extremely eager to disclose facts and problems 
of their personal life. Beyond a rather thin veil of conventional rationali- 
zation, they often—not, of course, always—gave quite a realistic picture 
of their family life, its economic background, its changes and conflicts. 
They might not be correct about the exact amount of the family income 
—a difficulty well-known to all social investigators. They might still 
conventionally describe their attitude towards their father as one oi 
great “respect.” But they did not hesitate to answer questions designed 
to reveal indirectly the family’s real economic status, and they eagerly 
answered questions about conflicts experienced during childhood and 
adolescence. They described concubinage, its facts and their psychological 
consequences. They indicated their personal situation by telling to what 
person in the household they would turn with personal problems of 
different kinds. Authority, genuine and artificially upheld, inside the 
small and the large family, and economic and psychological! relations, 
were often reported in great detail. They gave lists of men they considered 
“great” and of favorite books, periodicals and films, which further 
helped to establish the ways in which their conceptions of family au- 
thority are part of a general view of life. 

As was to be expected, there are definite limits to the breadth and the 
validity of the answers given; but because of the peculiar situation of the 
country—in the midst of a transitional period and on the eve of a his 
torical earthquake, the war—the scientific value of the data gained 
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Investigation of China's Socio-Economic Structure 


| seems to be exceptionally high. These data certainly help to clear up 
| several basic questions about the socio-economic structure of China’s 
| family. They add important facts to the other material, enabling us to 
' analyze more deeply the causal relation between family and society. It is 


now possible to say with confidence that it is society which creates and 


3 shapes the family, as it exists in China. The family has also its definite, 
- and very important, social functions; but that is an entirely different 


matter. 


HE INVESTIGATION of the Chinese family, illuminating as it is, remains 
confined to definite limits. Even if one wished to understand no 


' more than the shape and function of China’s familism one would have 
| to clear up its general sociological background. This we realized from 
| the beginning. If the family, though an important feature of China’s 


social structure, is not the decisive one, then what is? Perhaps China’s 


" time-honored examination system? This system has been praised as an 
© institution which, by its general accessibility, gave Chinese society its 
> democratic character, its flexibility, durability and wisdom. Does this 
© statement hold true? For a real understanding of China’s social stratifica- 
| tion in the past, a positive or negative answer to this question would 
| be equally important. There exist quite a few Chinese historical data 


which indicate the real situation; but they are of a purely qualitative 


B character. If we could get quantitative statistical evidence as well, this 
would be a great step forward. 


There exist large collections of biographies of officials of each Chinese 
dynasty. If we could establish the social position of the fathers and 


" grandfathers of a large number of these officials, especially for the period 
| following the establishment of the examination system (T‘ang: 618-906 
| AD.), we might get a statistical picture of great significance. Under the 


guidance of our friend and temporary assistant, Mr. Wang Yii-ch‘iian, 


z group of history students was brought together. For the sake of 


analogy, they went through the biographies of two pre-T‘ang dynasties, 


) Han (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) and Chin (265-420), as well as the standard 


collections of biographies of the T‘ang (618-906), Sung (960-1279), 


> Yiian (1280-1368), Ming (1368-1644) and Ch‘ing (1644-1911) eras, 

| mostly taken from the Dynastic Histories.” A final study has still to be 

made, but our preliminary analysis seems to confirm absolutely what 

the qualitative investigation by Chinese scholars had previously indi- 

cated. Some “fresh blood” may have been absorbed from the lower strata 
"For the last dynasty (Ch‘ing) we used the Ch‘ing Shih Wai Chuan. 
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of society by means of the examination system; but on the whole the 
ruling officialdom reproduced itself socially more or less from its own 
ranks. The Chinese system of examinations had a very definite function; 
but, as in the case of the family, this function is by no means what 
popular legend has thus far made us believe it was. 

The success of the first attempt to produce a large amount of data 
on China’s social history encouraged me to take another step on a 
much larger scale. Here we have a curious society, ruled at leas 
since T‘ang times, but probably much longer, by a scholarly bureaucracy, 
What was this bureaucracy like? Was it at all similar to the bureaucracy 
of absolutist states in Europe, or to the bureaucracy of early socialism? 
Was it like that of the priests and scribes of Egypt or Mesopotamia? 
Was it a social group which expressed the interests of another, stl 
higher ruling class, or did it in itself constitute China’s upper class? For 
many years I had been working on these questions. I had reached 
certain conclusions, but the material on hand had been much too thin 
to make me feel satisfied with the results of my own studies. What was 
needed was more material—much, much more representative material. 
Only thus could our analysis be comprehensive as well as exhaustive; 
only thus could our answers be of definite scientific validity. 

After a heated discussion concerning the character of China’s society, 
which followed the Revolution of 1926-27,8 Chinese social scientists felt 
the same deficiency: more reliable data were needed before a satisfactory 
analysis, by an adequate method, could be attempted with a fair promise 
of success. 

The situation is different, of course, for Chinese and Western social 
scientists, even when the latter have direct access to Chinese texts. The 
Western scholar gains much if he is capable of studying the writings of 
his Chinese colleagues, who provide him with new viewpoints and with 
untranslated material that is new to him. But significant as such 
achievement is, because of the specific difficulty of the Chinese language, 
this approach still may leave him to a certain degree at the mercy of 
the attitudes and methods of the Chinese scholars whom he happens 
to read and to follow. Only by gaining independent access to a large 
amount of source material can he hope to become independent and 
creative on his own account. _ 

There are the Dynastic Histories, the so-called “Twenty-four His 
tories,” a collection which, enlarged by the New Mongol History, now 


* Cf. Ch‘en Hsiao-chiang, “General Results and Open Questions of the Investigation 
of Chinese Socio-Economic History” (in Chinese). Sun Yat Sen University, 1937. 
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| Investigation of China’s Socio-Economic Structure 


| comprises twenty-five histories or even twenty-six, if, for the sake of 
© uniformity, we add the “manuscript” of the history of the recent 
' Manchu dynasty, the Ch‘ing Shih Kao, which had been arranged and 
» written to conform with the previous dynastic histories. These Dynastic 


ik Histories are the standard works of Chinese historiography. They con- 


sist of material collected during the reign of each dynasty and edited 
after its fall. They are considered by the Chinese, who are the historical 
people kar’ éfoxnv, to be the standard histories for each period. For 
the earlier periods, they comprise almost all the first-hand source material 
extant, and even for later periods they provide the basic historical picture. 
If the enormous amount of socio-economic and general institutional 
data buried in these collections could be opened up for the scholars of 
the Western world, a new situation would be created as far as historical 
information and its interpretation are concerned. 

"This was the task which I saw before me. It could be undertaken 
" with any chance of success only at one single spot in the world, in old 


. Peiping, because only there might we find a group of experienced scholars 


to advise and assist us; only there would be available a large group of 
younger, qualified scholars who might be willing and able to undertake 
the work itself. Fortunately, I happened to be in Peiping during the 
last undisturbed period before the outbreak of the war; and, still more 
fortunately, I found an enthusiastic interest among both the older® and 


°Of the greatest value in this respect was the untiring interest taken in my plans 
by China’s leading socio-economic historian, Professor T‘ao Hsi-sheng, of the Na- 
tional University of Peking, who not only gave me his advice whenever it was needed 
but also supported the work by letting his own well-trained assistants take over the 
whole section covering the period from San Kuo to the end of the Five Dynasties— 
221 to 959 A. D. (Cf. Professor T‘ao’s own description of his relation to my work 
in his Chinese Social and Economic History Semimonthly Magazine—Shih Huo—Vol. 
V, No. 3, 1937, pp. 105 and 155.) 

Another leading Chinese scholar to whom my work owes much is Professor Teng 
Chih-ch‘eng, of Yenching University, Peiping. Professor Teng is one of the senior 
exponents of Chinese history. His great work, Two Thousand Years of Chinese 
History (in Chinese, Vols. I and II, Shanghai, 1934, Vol. III in preparation), is 


©) considered by Chinese universities a standard textbook. Professor Teng never failed to 
e help us clear up the meaning of difficult passages. The young historians who graduated 
Ps under him and whom he recommended proved to be extremely reliable co-operators 
. in our work, with great insight and scholarship. 

"> In spite of basic divergencies in certain views, many other outstanding Chinese 
|) historians, sociologists, philosophers, etc., like Professor T‘ao and Professor Teng, have 
") kindly considered my attempt an issue of general scholarly importance. One of them 
significantly remarked that such a large-scale work on the Dynastic Histories had 
Hy) been a dream of his youth. Beyond all differences of opinion, we felt united through 
| one common goal: love for Chinese culture and a genuine desire to discover truth. 
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the younger scholars—and eager willingness on their part to co-operar 
in what at first may have seemed a mad adventure. 

Adequate funds provided through the enterprise of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and the International Institute of Social Research ¢5. 
abled me to organize the scientific group—historians, economisis, socio. 
economic historians, including at the highest point seventeen men, lx. 
sides the clerks—and to go to work with them. The group included 
several of China’s best specialists in the field. The principal co-operato; 
for the Ch‘ing dynasty (Manchu period, 1644-1911), Mr. Chao Feng-t‘en, 
had been working with the late Dr. V. K. Ting (at one time head of 
Academia Sinica) on certain problems of this period. The principal co. 
operator on Yiian (Mongol period, 1280-1368), Mr. Yao Chia-chi, wa 
considered the best Yiian specialist, trained in the History Department of 
Yenching University by Professor Teng. Mr. Yao has since been appointed 
a member of the staff of the Institute of History and Philology of 
Academia Sinica. Mr. Liang Yii, who, like Mr. Yao, had received his 
instruction from Professor Teng, showed himself very productive in 
preparing the Sung material. The principal co-operator on T‘ang material, 
Mr. Yii Ch‘ing-yiian, is China’s outstanding specialist on T‘ang economic 
history. Our co-operator for the Southern and Northern Dynasties (420- 
589), Mr. Wu Hsien-ch‘ing, is the author of the first economic history of 
this complicated period. Mr. Lien Shih-sheng, who collected our Ming 
materjal, has recently become well known as an expert on Chinese and 
foreign economic history. Mr. Wang Yii-ch‘iian took an enthusiastic part 
in the preparation of the whole project and assisted me in several phases 
of it, even after he had taken an appointment at Nankai University. His 
work on the socio-economic position of Wang An-shih (1021-1086) has 
been highly praised; he is considered one of the bright hopes of Chinese 
social and economic history. Mr. Tseng Chien’s writings about China's 
earlier economic development have opened up several new problems; so 
has his book on China’s early society. Mr. Tseng took care of San Kuo 
(221-265) and the period after. The principal co-operator of Ch‘in (246 
206 B.C.) and Han (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), Mr. Wu P*ei-ts‘ang, was highly 
recommended by two leading Chinese economists, and rightly so. He 
gained the admiration of all members of the staff, with whom he had 
to deal in his highly difficult task as one of our main checkers. Professor 
Fang Chih-t‘ung acted exclusively as checker. He has since joined the 
scientific staff of the well-known sinological journal, Monumenta Senca, 
in Peiping. 

This qualified group, following my instructions, read through al 
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sections of the Dynastic Histories which might contain information 


about China’s socio-economic development, namely the Imperial Annals 
‘ (Pen Chi), all relevant special treatises (CAih), and the Lieh Chuan, the 


huge collection of biographies attached to each history. They marked 
_ whatever seemed significant according to the detailed instructions drafted 


by myself. They classified the material according to this schedule, dated 


© itas far as dating was possible, and then punctuated and translated into 
a English the largest part of the material which, in the meantime, had been 
| dipped and copied by a team of clerks who also arranged it on cards 
| according to year and subject. Checking and re-checking reinforced and 


corrected the original translations wherever this seemed desirable, i.e. 
- for the greater part of the manuscript collection. 


The outbreak of the war in North China hampered and delayed the 
work, but did not destroy it. The project, worked out in the spring 
of 1936 and begun soon after, came to an end in its different sections 
at different times. At the beginning of 1938, by far the largest part of 
the manuscript was finished. A handwritten and typed copy of the 
translation covering about 2,300 “years,”?° with the Chinese text cards, 
have reached New York. Only a small part of the Yiian (Mongol 


" period) collection is still on its way to America; and the material for 


the last two “barbarian” dynasties of Liao (907-1168) and Chin (1115- 
_ 1234) should be finished by the end of February. 


This collection of Chinese texts comprises more than 50,000 items. 
The smaller items contain only a few Chinese characters, the biggest 
one occupies 59 pages (cards). The translated material for any one year 


' varies in size from one or two sentences to 211 typed pages (for the 
year 1644 when the Ch‘ing or Manchu dynasty was established). 


There are a few short periods for which previously translated ma- 


» terial is more plentiful than ours. But concrete facts about by far the 
| greater part of China’s socioeconomic development are almost terra 


incognita to the non-Chinese world. To indicate how much this collec- 


| tion adds to existing materials, a few comparative figures may be 
» quoted. Apart from E. T. C. Werner’s work on Chinese sociology, 
| which because of its heterogeneous character cannot well be quoted 


here, the largest collection of translated source material on Chinese 
economic history was that gathered by Mabel Ping-Hua Lee in her Eco- 


” The material covers the time from 246 B.C. (the year when the founder of the 
unified Chinese empire ascended the throne of his state, Ch‘in) to the establishment 


) of the Republic in 1911. This makes a total of 2,157 “years” to which must be 


added several hundred parallel years during periods of disunity, when several 
dynasties existed simultaneously. 
« 
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nomic History of China (Columbia University, 1921). This work, jn 
spite of its methodological weaknesses, which I systematically analyzed 
in 1926, may be regarded as a very meritorious pioneer attempt. Th: 
main groups of Miss Lee’s and of my collection, quantitatively cop. 
sidered, compare as follows: 


Number of Pieces 


Lee!! | Wittfogel!? 


About 


Ch'in and Han(246B.C.-220A.D.)| 122 5,000 
Period of disruption (221-589)...| 177 4,000 
Yiian (1280-1368) .............. 113 6,500 
Ming (1368-1644) ............. 2.00 5,000 


Ch'ing (1644-1911) ............. 110 6,000 


But the difference is not only a quantitative one. Besides information 
on China’s agrarian development, which constitutes Miss Lee’s main 
topic, our material includes a section also on the general political and 
institutional background, and the following special sections: 


Public finances (taxes, expenditures, budgets) 

Public labor and military service 

Public works 

Activities of landlords and money lenders 

Famines (regions and causes) 

Attitude of the people 

Actions of the government 

Handicraft and industry 

Communications 

Commerce 

Currency and banking 

Frontier economics (tribute) 

Gifts (of the court to officials, officers, etc.; of lower officials to higher 
ones, and vice versa) 


“To get a fair comparison, Miss Lee's larger pieces have been divided into 
smaller items, whenever the material seemed to stem from different passages. A few 
errors may have occurred in this, because of the difficulties involved in such a pro- 
cedure; but such errors, we are sure, are not unfavorable to Miss Lee. 

"Translated pieces, as estimated by our co-operators in 1937. Final recounting 
will probably show some divergencies, but the proportions of the picture as a whole 
may be considered more or less correct. 
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Investigation of China's Socio-Economic Structure 


The documentary part of Miss Lee’s book comprises about 300 pages, 
while our material, when published, may amount to 4,500 or 5,000 pages 
_—je. to nine or ten volumes of about 500 printed pages each. 

We have on hand what may, without exaggeration, be called the 
‘largest collection of source material on Chinese economic and social 
| history ever undertaken thus far by any foreign scholar. There may be 
a few specialists, interested in language, art, literature, religion, or 
: philosophy, who fail to see the importance of such a collection. But even 
among such specialists and among other scholars of all shades who 
| endeavor to understand the real character of China and the Far East, 
| many already have expressed their genuine interest in this work and 
© its possible results. 
| The more immediate plans for utilizing the results of the research 
" carried on during the last years in China are rather simple. Certain 
parts of the data secured about the sociology of the Chinese family will 
© be analyzed and published, probably in a short series of monographs, 
q by Mrs. Wittfogel. One such monograph would deal with the family 
© background of Chinese students, another with that of female wage- 
) camers, and a third with that of peasants. The material as a whole 
© will be used by myself as the basis for a book in which I shall try to 
' analyze the relation between Chinese family and society. The social 
© analysis of China’s former ruling bureaucracy and the data collected 
© from the dynastic histories—together with references to other old and 
F modern Chinese writings on the subject—will be utilized for the re- 
| writing of my former atternpt (Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas) to 


| q describe the history of China’s social and economic development. (Orig- 
| inally, a second volume of that work was announced.) A general economic 


; and social history of China, adequately treated, should center around the 
| period of China’s Oriental Society, ic. the “ernpire,” from 206 B.C. to 
| 1g1t A.D, the time covered by the Dynastic Histories. It should be pre- 
|) ceded by a description of the rise and decline of China’s feudal age; and 
| it ought to be completed by an analysis of the dissolution of China's 
| Oriental Society and its transition into its modern form, i.e. by a socio- 
| economic history of the last hundred years. 
| Whether beyond this point our material from the Dynastic Histories 
should be made available to the interested scholars of the world depends 
| on several conditions. A well-known sinologue is reported to have said: 
“We should try to let a large group of returned students translate the 
| Dynastic Histories. Even if they make many mistakes, such an attempt 
would constitute an enormous step forward.” I certainly agree with the 
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gist of this remark; but the question is not quite as simple as it look; 
at first. The translators, according to my experience, must not only by 
men with a good command of the English language; they should hay 
a special training besides. And the publication of such a translation 
cannot be undertaken lightheartedly. Every single passage, even if trans 
lated by a mature student, needs careful re-checking. The work a; ; 
whole would need systematic re-examination and the unification of 3! 
technical terms. In order to make such a work scientifically reliable, the 
Chinese texts used would have to be compared with the earliest edition; 
available. Chinese characters should be attached in footnotes for proper 
names, technical terms, and doubtful passages; and interpretations } 
the editors, or by co-operating sinologues, differing from those given 
by the original translators, should also be added wherever necessary, 
In one word, the translation should only be published if it can do 
justice to the endeavors and reputation of the Chinese and foreign 
scholars associated with it, and to the scientific significance of the work 
as such. 

The responsibility for possible publication of the work already done 
increases in the degree to which the war discards and dissolves Peiping 
as the center of China’s old culture and learning. What, with all its 
limitations and unavoidable mistakes, could be achieved in old Peiping, 
and there alone, probably cannot be repeated for a long time to come. 


New York, January 1938 
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COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 


it looks 
be FOOTNOTE ON “AMERICAN FAR EASTERN POLICY” 
aNnslation 
if trans 
rk as THE December issue of Paciric Arrairs, Mr. Frederick Field 
n of al] [MEP made an interesting survey of American policy in the Far East since 1931, 
able, the MME and an even more interesting diagnosis of the present condition of Amer- 
editions ME ican opinion. The diagnosis, indeed, is particularly useful to a British 
r proper Me observer as a critical footnote (as it were) to the Neutrality controversy 


tions bj and to the President’s Chicago speech of October 5, 1937. The relation 
e given of the President’s words to the temper which gave birth to the Neutrality 


=cessary, Resolution of May 1, is a problem which required elucidation for all non- 
can do American minds. And, therefore, for the light Mr. Field has thrown on 
foreign fe our perplexity we, on this side of the Atlantic, are grateful. 

1e work My main motive for offering my own footnote to Mr. Field’s thesis, 


| however, is not gratitude for his clarifying article, but the feeling that 
ly done both his arguments and his evidence from the story of 1931-1937 may 


Peiping lead to a somewhat different conclusion if placed in what I dare to call 
all its Je a truer perspective of history. And in order to make my meaning clear I 
-eiping, Je must, rather unwillingly, tread the hot ashes of recent controversy between 
> come, fe Washington and London. But let me say at once that I am not going to 


engage in the thankless task of disputing Mr. Field’s interpretation of the 
ry 1938 ; article in the Times (London) of January 11, 1932, nor do I offer myself 
| as counsel for the defense in the case which he makes against the Foreign 
| Office at that time. But I am going to suggest that the American critic 
| who finds that the hopes of 1931-1932 were dashed by Sir John Simon is 
in possession of only part of the truth—and not its vital part, at that. 
| Mr. Field writes: “In 1931-32 the United States and certain members 
of the League of Nations, after a period of hesitation, tried to form a— we 
| powerful bloc.of foreign nations against Japan, but Americans believe that 
| the attempt failed largely because of lack of support from the British 
| Foreign Secretary.” 
For the purpose of this argument we may leave on one side the question 
whether such a bloc was as near formation as Mr. Field suggests, and we 
; may accept the conclusion that, assuming that it was, Sir John Simon 
was responsible. But I invite readers of Pactric Arrairs to fasten their 
attention, not upon Sir John’s responsibility, but upon the crucial words 
“after a period of hesitation.” The period of uncertainty lies between 
| September 19, 1931, and Christmas; and I maintain that the key to the 
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problem, historically considered, lies in the loss of those three critic,! 
months. I believed at the time, and the evidence available since then has 
only strengthened my conviction, that the only hopeful moment fo, 
constructive international intervention occurred immediately after the 
Japanese military coup in Mukden that September. Each week, each 
month that passed increased the difficulty and hazard of effective action 
by the League Powers and America; and by the time the Lytton Com. 
mission arrived in Manchuria, the case was beyond ordinary remedy, 
Why did this “period of hesitation” fill those critical weeks? Who was 
responsible? Sir John Simon? Mr. Stimson himself? Fate? It would x 
possible to make a case against Mr. Stimson from his own evidence, 
for he deliberately discouraged any collective action against Japan during 
those three months on the ground that it would “play into the hands 
of the military” in Japan. And Mr. Field now writes that the American 
Government “had misjudged the strength within Japan of the arm 
leaders,” and was therefore acting on a mistaken reading of the situation 
during the autumn of 1931. 

I am not going to press the point against Mr. Field, not only because it 
would merely provoke recrimination, but because there is a more impor. 
tant question to ask: Why was there any hesitation? And why wer 
the Governments, signatory to the Washington Treaties, so culpably in 
the dark regarding their respective attitudes to the crisis or their respons: 
bilities under the Nine Power, Four Power, or Paris Treaties? Mr. Field 
supplies part of the explanation when he says that these Treaties failed 
to provide “the machinery for investigation, conciliation, and 

controversies. they so fail? Surely not. It was the powers 
who made them who failed to see that the Washington purpose of 192 
could not be accomplished unless the Treaties were equipped with the 
instruments of their fulfilment. The dilemma and the hesitation of 1931 
have their root in this constructive failure of the Washington powers to 
continue the work so well begun in 1922. These powers, with the bes 
will in the world, could not improvise at short notice a system for Pacific 
affairs. Having failed to provide it betimes, they have been paying the 
price of their failure ever since. The negative result of the Brussels Con- 
ference was due to the same original cause. 

Mr. Field’s article closes on the note of American isolation, due to 
“distrust of Europe” which has its counterpart in “European distrust of 
any United States move on the international front.” At the heart of that 
distrust we can detect the problems which now complicate Anglo-Amer:- 
can relations; and as long as these problems remain, it will be idle to tak 
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of common action, even in the Far East where a combined Anglo-Ameri- 
can effort seems least difficult. As I write these words I am struck by the 
fact that, in Mr. Field’s opening exposition of American policy and pur- 
pose in the Far East, I have only to substitute the word “British” for 
“American” and his statement becomes a perfectly correct account of 
British policy and purpose. Yet, even on this community of purpose, 
co-operation fails because of distrust elsewhere engendered. Therefore, the 
removal of distrust is the first task. We must hope that the process will 
be under way in Washington during the present trade negotiations, and 
that when the beginning has been made in the commercial field, the two 
Governments may be enabled to carry it further. 


FREDERICK WHYTE 
London, January 1938 


JAPAN’S WAR HUNGER 


Japan went to war in China, its military prospects 
| were usually discussed in terms of the possibility that economic sanctions 
might be imposed upon it. But now, after being at war for well over 
six months, the question of sanctions has noticeably slipped into the 
background. Replacing it is a new question—whether Japan can obtain 
| sufficient credits from western capitalists with which to develop what- 
ever territory it is able to wrest from China. And it is becoming clear 
that Japan now fears the consequences of probable failure to secure credits 
| no less than it formerly feared the consequences of economic sanctions. 

The December 1937 issue of the Oriental Economist (Tokyo) contains 
two extremely illuminating articles dealing with this matter. The first is 
by a Japanese, the second by an American. The Japanese fairly bristles 
with rage and righteous indignation. The butt of his attack is Miss Freda 
| Utley and her suggestion in a recent article that “Japan Could Be 
Stopped” by economic sanctions. His demonstration of Japan’s invin- 
| ibility, of its determination to cast off “the proletarian shackles” which 
bind it, nevertheless collapses at this crucial point: that Japan’s fatal 
| deficiency is oil. At this point, the American contributor, Dr. Jules I. 
Bogen, Editor of the New York Journal of Commerce and Professor of 
Finance at New York University, takes up the cudgel. The point of his 
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article—indeed the occasion for it—is to assure his Japanese readers that 
“industrial and financial circles in the United States do not generally 
share the popular resentment against Japanese occupation of the North 
China and Shanghai areas.” In a more suave and reasonable tone than 
his Japanese colleague, he proceeds to advise the powers that be in Tokyo, 
how most quickly to “end the hesitation of American financial and indus. 
trial interests to participate in financing the development of North China,” 

The significance of this and many other recent public and private 
demonstrations of Japan’s desire to secure foreign financial “co-operation” 
cannot be underestimated. For Japan has already passed the point at 
which it can hope to finance its expansionist policy on a cash and 
carry basis, as it did from the Manchurian incident until the outbreak 
of hostilities in North China. To be sure, it is ostensibly asking for 
long-term credits to finance the industrialization of its colonies. But 
actually its need for financial assistance is much greater than this would 
indicate. For in addition Japan acutely needs short-term credits with which 
to finance week-to-week purchases of the most elementary raw materials. 
And for the moment, this immediate consideration outweighs that of 
ultimately inviting foreign interests into Manchukuo and North China. 

The most eloquent illustration of Japan’s need of financial assistance 
is provided by the record of its oil purchases in the United States since 
September. The first half of 1937—a period of growing financial distress 
in Japan—had seen its oil purchases in America rise some 30 per cent over 
the daily average of 55,500 barrels for the first half of 1936. But many 
other Japanese purchases in the United States were increasing at a much 
quicker rate, and in fact during the summer Japanese oil purchases con- 
tinued to lag behind those of steel, machinery and other more expensive 
investment goods. The beginning of the present war found Japan’s oi! 
reserves low; cash was being diverted from all items for direct consump 
tion, such as oil, into machinery purchases. 

Alarmed by their lack of adequate supplies of oil, the Japanese rushed 
into the American market. In one week in September, they chartered 
25 oil tankers. And oil cargoes were immediately forthcoming. The firs 
week in September found “Pacific Coast petroleum markets dominated” 
by Japanese purchases of 25,000,000 gallons of aviation gasoline. The 
second and third weeks of the month resulted in shipments of a further 
2,500,000 barrels (105,000,000 gallons) of crude oil suitable for refining 
into anti-knock aviation fuel; Shell Oil, Tidewater Associated Oil, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. and Union Oil were the sellers. Large-scale Japanese 
purchasing continued in October, in spite of the fact that the leading ol 
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companies were raising their export prices. In addition to some 5,350,000 
gallons of diesel oil, more than 160,000,000 gallons of crude oil were 
sold to the Japanese; and bids were invited on 42,000,000 gallons of 


navy fuel. 
Altogether, during the 60 days of September and October, Japanese oil 


purchases in bulk in America totaled over 337,000,000 gallons, or some 
5,600,000 gallons a day. At the rate of 42 gallons to a barrel, this comes 
to nearly 135,000 barrels daily, or nearly double the pre-war average of 


72,000 barrels a day maintained during the first half of 1937. Such an 
| increase is by no means surprising in time of war. And one would have 
| expected it to be maintained. But in fact Japanese bulk orders ceased 
| during November and December. Not until the first week in January 


1938 did Japanese inquiries again come out for a few cargoes of aviation 
and diesel fuel. And of course the lull in Japanese purchasing during the 
lat two months of the year halved the September-October rate of 


§ 135,000 barrels a day. The net result therefore, of four war-time months 
| of Japanese oil purchases, has been that the pre-war average of 72,000 
| barrels a day has barely been exceeded. 


A number of explanations may be offered for Japan’s failure to buy 
essential raw materials at a normal war-time rate. Certainly, its earlier 


| fear of sanctions had worn off, and the sharp slump in American business 

| no longer justified Japanese concern lest prices rise rapidly or an 

acute supply shortage develop. As a matter of fact, the Pacific Coast oil 

| market was then very weak and the oil companies were embarrassed by 

| Japan’s reluctance to continue its purchases as prices fell and supplies 

| accumulated. Moreover, although year-end figures are not yet available 

| at the time of writing, there is no reason to believe that the Japanese 
| have been unusually active in non-United States markets. On the whole, 
| the facts show that Japan has suspended oil imports in the same way, 
| and for the same reasons, as it has suspended imports of scrap, or pig 
» iron and steel, of machinery, of cotton, of pulp and of other necessities. 
| Japan has not been able to afford to buy them. And after the alarming 
© budgetary effects of its September and October purchasing boom abroad 
» (notably in the United States and Canada) were brought home to the 
» Tokyo authorities, purchasing virtually ceased in spite of the acute and 
| constantly growing raw material shortage in every branch of the Empire’s 


military economy. 
The case of oil is paralleled by steel. It will be recalled that during the 


4 first four months of 1937 the United States sold Japan more pig iron 
; than it had shipped to the rest of the world in the previous six years. 
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For the 10 months January-October, American iron and steel shipments 
leaped from less than 40,000 tons in 1936 to fully 817,000 tons in 193. 
Widely publicized scrap shipments to Japan totaled nearly 1,900,00 
tons, twice as much as in the ro-month period of 1936. And throughou 
this period of booming United States steel shipments to Japan, Japan's 
steel hunger, as a leading financial journal described it, continued to 
grow. With the outbreak of hostilities, this hunger naturally became 
still more painful. But instead of mounting apace, Japanese steel buying 
in America fell away to the vanishing point. Apart from a few emergenc; 
orders for steel rails and plates, the Japanese were much more con. 
spicuous by their absence from American steel markets than by their 
presence during the last months of 1937. As in the case of oil, it was not 
until the first week of 1938 that they reappeared to buy some 75,000 tons 
of scrap. And again, the American steel industry was then suffering from 
the most severe decline in its history and was only too anxious to offer 
foreign customers handsome discounts which were unthinkable during 
the busy and inflationary spring and summer months when Japan did 
most of its buying. During these depressed months, the Japanese had 
only to name their price and specify the date of delivery, and they could 
have had all the steel they wanted. And while American manufacturers 
granted such discounts to European buyers, the fact is that the entire 
Japanese economy was at this time disjointed by the acute shortage of 
steel. The reason why the Japanese discontinued their buying of steel, 
as they did their buying of oil, was simply that they were unable to pay 
for it. 

And yet, all during this period of the “import moratorium,” the 
Japanese continued to ship gold to the United States in payment for the 
millions of dollars’ worth of commodities bought there when prices were 
high and when deliveries required many months of waiting. Of the 
$250,000,000 of gold exported by Japan between March 1937 and Jan- 
wary 1938, at least $53,000,000 were shipped after October 15, by which 
time the authorities had hoped that no further gold losses would be 
necessary. This last movement of gold abroad was precipitated when 
British banks which held some $15,000,000 of Japanese commercial paper 
suggested that gold be shipped to cover it. 

Now the Japanese have never attempted to deny that the United States 
is and must be their principal source of supply. During this period ot 
suspended strategic material buying, large orders for machinery and 
machine tools not made in Japan were placed with American firms. 
Since many of these complex and delicate tools are useless unless they 
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can work alloy metals designed especially for them (and such alloys are 


) obtainable only in the United States), it is clear that the Japanese have no 


intention of permanently discontinuing their American purchases of steel 


' and aviation oil; the high-grade fuels required by the American-style 
q airplane engines which Japan now proposes to build cannot be obtained 
) in any other country. On the contrary, they frankly increased their 
| dependence upon American industry by buying machinery made only in 
| America, during the very months when they ceased buying commodi- 
© ties. Undoubtedly, they are as anxious as they were last spring to make 
| large-scale purchases of steel, oil and similar necessities which they lack. 
© This is why such frantic efforts are being made to secure credits. For 
' commercial, or even military need, as such, has ceased to determine 
‘ Japanese economic policy. The question of solvency, or rather of insol- 
© vency, has now become more urgent. And until Japan is able either to 
| stop fighting or to persuade foreign interests to see it through, it 
' cannot hope to buy American comm:dities in the volume which its 
| militarized economy demands. 


Exior JANEWAY 
New York, January 1938 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRS: 


Some of the things taken for granted by Mr. Edgar Snow in his account 


| of the Communists in Northwest China (Pactric Arratrs, September, 
© 1937), invite a non-Communist expression of opinion. Mr. Snow makes 
© it clear that vast changes have been brought about, and changes entirely 
| for the better, in the Communist area in China. It is not his reporting 
| of the phenomena that I question, but his interpretation of them. 


Mr. Snow describes a Chinese Communism that “might more accu- 


| rately be called rural equalitarianism” than strict Marxism. The Chinese 
| Communists, he says, regard land distribution as only a phase in “the 
| struggle toward the conquest of power and final realization of profound 
| socialist changes—in which collectivization would be inevitable.” Is what 
| the Communists mean by land distribution, however, something that 
| the Chinese peasants will acquiesce in and help to carry out? Again, Mr. 


Snow states that “the social, political and economic organization of the 

Red districts has all along been only a very provisional affair,” because 

“their main task has always been to build a military and political base for 
<€I01> 
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the extension of the revolution . . . rather than to ‘try out Communism BY. 
in China.’” If so, then what are the obstacles that Communism wi! ge 
meet, if and when it is ever tried out in China? ai 

The legacy of China’s past makes change difficult in the immediate fy. 
ture. To begin with, society in China is inorganic. Only the family js pr 
an organic whole.! This has tended to create self-centered units. His. su 
torically, the State as conceived in Europe or Japan has simply not ex. A 
isted in China. Confucius, it is true, placed loyalty to one’s prince above JE in 
loyalty to the family, but in practice this concept was not followed, The so) 
private virtues of the family a:e strongly in evidence, but not its soci:| J bu 
virtues. The family absorbs th: effort of the individual, checking his activ. F no 
ity beyond the family. For mutual aid, families of the same name, pany J w! 
or locality may band together; but this coherence rarely extends furthe, J 
The Reds themselves, according to Mr. Snow, say that “no Chine J ret 
peasant dislikes organization or social activity if he is working fo J T! 
himself and not the min-t‘uan, the landlord or the tax-collector.” of 
The small-lot system of agricultural planning, under the Empire in Pan 
China, was one of the agencies that fostered the importance of the J los 
family. The Emperor, in the Chinese conception, had a moral duty, J he 
and was always anxious to perform it. Filial piety, strengthened by 9 C} 
penal law and in turn influencing penal law, was considered the foun J 
tion of government. Confucianism also supported filial piety. Recently are 
Confucianism has been described as a philosophy of the upper classes. 9 fet 
‘Is this meant to imply that filial piety exerts a less compelling appeal J Ge 
in the lower ranks of the Chinese people? The fact is that the family, He the 
in all social classes, remains the basis of Chinese institutions. Even (fo 
Buddhism has accommodated itself to Confucian ideas of the family, J 0 
which are the greatest barrier to Communism in China today. p Re 
Another legacy of the past is the shih class, or scholar-aristocracy, fron J Re 
which most of China’s leaders and students are still drawn. Notwith J % 
standing the abolition in 1911 of the old Imperial civil service examine J | 
tions, the idea that brains are a better title to political power than J cla 
brawn remains important. In the past, men of humble birth were able 7 de 
by intellectual ability to pass the examinations and enter the ruling the 
mandarin class. The inherent ability of this class is likely to bring Oc 
it to the front again. The shih class was dominant until the end of the ye 
T‘ang dynasty (A.D. 906), when its power was lessened by autocracy. 
Th 


* Acknowledgment is made to the research of Professor K. Asakawa of Yale for 
several of the basic hypotheses herein proposed. 
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; Yet today this class leads the New Life movement, which seeks to re- 


generate China without external aid. Such a class is not likely to welcome 
a dictatorship of proletarian coolies. 

] do not agree with Mr. Snow that the Red Army is “an outstanding 
product of the impact of ‘industrialization’ on China.” On the contrary, 
such unattached freebooting armies are an old and even stereotyped evil. 
After varying periods of mischief, they are always eliminated. Their 


| inferior composition is a result of the traditional low esteem for the 


soldier. China’s independent warlords have ample precedent in history; 


: but on the other hand, the peaceable tendencies of the peasants have 
| not changed since Confucian times, with the result that the only men 
| who join such armies are more notorious for looting than for fighting. 


The present Communist Army is notable chiefly for the length of its 


| retreat, its proclivity for plunder and its avoidance of pitched battles. 
| Their shunning of the technique of Clausewitz and adoption of a plan 
Sof campaign something like that of T. E. Lawrence in Arabia looks like 
F an adaptation of the best “imperialist” tradition in war. Their psycho- 
| logical use of propaganda recalls Lawrence’s “diathetics,” a word he says 
he took from Xenophon, who used it to describe the propaganda of 


Cyrus. 


It is said that the important thing about the Communists is that they 
are an agrarian-proletarian combination, with anti-imperialist and anti- 


| feudal aims. By anti-imperialism is meant opposition to the National 


Government, just as comparable uprisings in the past have been against 


| the government of the day. By anti-feudalism is meant taking land by 
| force from the large landowners and redistributing it, just as in in- 


numerable past revolutions. To say anything else is pure sophistry. 
Redistribution of land, according to Mr. Snow, is “a fundamental of 


; Red policy”; but “both the landlord and the rich peasant were allowed 
' as much land as they could till with their own labor.” 


Outside the Chinese warlord armies there is a dangerous vagabond 
class. When the armies are disbanded, the vagabonds remain. People 
detached from the land by war start to plunder. New vagabonds add 
themselves to the old, hardened bandits already organized for plunder. 
Occasionally this detached population creates serious local disorder, not 
necessarily political. If defeated by the Government, they tend to spread 
over the landscape, and their conduct becomes worse. There seems to be 
no remedy for this part of the population except progress from below. 
They must be eliminated and absorbed. 

As an aim and a principle, Communism in China is doomed. The 
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majority of the evidence suggests that the present Communist movement, 
stripped of its Moscow phraseology, is not fundamentally unlike th 7 
land-equalization rebellions attempted in Ssuch‘uan and Honan in th 7 
thirteenth century. Communism of a kind was tried as early as the Han 
dynasty, and Communism of the pure Russian type was a notable failure 
during the Sung dynasty. On the whole, equalization has appealed more 
to the Chinese. The Communist movement of today has some sincere 
leaders, and some members of the scholar class have sacrificed their for. 
tunes to it; but the vast majority of Chinese Communists are not sin. 


cere and strive by the time-honored methods of intrigue and political J : 


maneuvering to increase their power and wealth. They seize on Com. 
munism simply as a means of putting down their enemies. Practical 
reflection would tell them that neither Communism nor equalization 
will succeed in China. 

The vagabonds do not want to settle down and own equal plots of 
land. For them Communism would have a greater appeal. It is the 
peasants, together with the small capitalists, who want equalization, 
for obvious reasons; but equal division of land would be bitterly opposed 
by urban landowners. Equalization has never appealed to city people. 

The bulk of the Communist Army is recruited from the vagabonds, 
With the exception of a few sincere leaders, the farmers are not active 
in it. The peasants are easily swayed by nostrums, but it is to be doubted 
whether Communism, as distinguished from equalization, will ever 
appeal to them convincingly. It would have to overcome the family 
system, and the fact that Chinese agriculture is intensive and quite dif- 
ferent from that of Russia. Even if Communism is attempted with sin- 
cerity it is reasonably safe to say that it will fail. It can be broadly 
described as a means, a convenient and plausible deception, that is used 
in a maneuver toward other objectives. We may expect its label to be 
changed—when convenient. 

W. E. Wuee er, II 
San Francisco, August 1937 


[It has proved impossible to refer this letter to Mr. Snow, who has been 
with the Chinese armies as a newspaper correspondent. I should like to 
make a few comments on Mr. Wheeler’s letter myself, however, because 
it seems to me to reflect a type of confusion common in the minds of 
people who have an interest in the China of today and some theoretical 
knowledge of the past. 

Like many Westerners, Mr. Wheeler has an undue veneration for 
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F the Confucian concept of the family. The mainspring of Chinese society 
| has always been manpower, because of lack of both mechanical and 
| animal power. It needed cheap labor, and paternal authority to make 

people work from childhood onward. At the landlord level of society 
this meant that overproduction of children by tenants and laborers kept 
> down the price of field labor. At the appalling level of poverty of most 
| Chinese peasants, it meant that although people could not, so to speak, 
© “afford” children, they also could not afford to refrain from treating 


their children, small and grown, as property. What “filial piety” meant 


for them was the right to sell daughters and make sons work from the 
© time they could stand up. This is the answer to Mr.Whecler’s question 
| whether filial piety exercises “a less compelling appeal” in the lower 
| ranks of the Chinese people. 


Again, Mr. Wheeler oversimplifies the idea of a scholar-aristocracy 


> of “brains” ruling over “brawn.” The important thing about the scholar 
| was that, not exceptionally but normally, he was also a landlord, and 
) related by blood and marriage to other landlord-administrator-scholars. 
» The examination system was intended to monopolize the profession 
| of government for those who could afford higher education. It is true 
| that a man who was a “nobody” could occasionally crash the nominally 
| democratic but really aristocratic examination gate; but since this meant 
> that he automatically entered the aristocracy, it did not affect the smooth 


working of the rule. 
I do not know where Mr. Wheeler could have got his idea that the 


| “vagabonds” form a special class in China. The people he presumably 
| means are not a class, but the dregs of a class; produced, moreover, 
| by the perfectly normal working of the landlord system and Confucian 
| family system, with their insistence on overproduction of population. 


The Chinese economic system cannot do without this wage-regulating 
and rent-regulating standard, in spite of the fact that the dregs from 


|» time to time get too thick, frightening the landlords into repressing 


them savagely. This is the real crux of the Communist question in China: 
can it provide the “progress from below” postulated by Mr. Wheeler 
and create a society sound at the foundations? 

Iam sorry I do not know the Communist answer to this and the other 
questions brought up by Mr. Wheeler. I am afraid that in trying to cor- 
rect some'of what I consider to be his misapprehensions, I may have 
confused the very real issues between Marxist ideas of what is wrong 


| in China and how it should be set right, and capitalist ideas of favoring 


progress, but at the same time preserving what is admirable and sound. 
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In one thing however I am certain that Mr. Wheeler is wrong. In 
denying that the new industrialization has galvanized the old, mainly 
agrarian discontent in China, thus creating the Communist Army, 
and in assuming that the Communists have no horizon wider than the 
repeated peasant rebellions of the past, he disregards all the immense 
changes of the last hundred years in China, and especially the effect of 
industrialization and foreign trade in destroying the old standards of 
society and the state. 

He also goes much too far in asserting that the Communists are noth. 
ing but marauders, that the “vast majority” of them are insincere, and 
that their real ambition is for “power and wealth.” So far as I know, 
the few outside observers who have seen the Red Armies agree to their 
extraordinary discipline, the good relations between army and people, 
the carrying out of measures like land redistribution in an orderly 
manner, without looting and rapine, and the universal enthusiasm for 
education and everything progressive. The official accusations of “Red 
terror” should be compared with the undeniable “White terror” agains 
peasants and others suspected of Red sympathies, and also with the fact 
that out-and-out bandits have frequently called themselves “Reds,” al- 
though not accepted by the Reds and speedily cleared out of regions effec. 
tively occupied by the Reds. 

In any case, the pressing question in China today is not one of doc- 
trine but one of national survival. The “change of label” foreseen by 
Mr. Wheeler has already been made; which in fact proves that the Reds 
were sincere in their offer, made long ago, to drop their minority claims 
in favor of a common front against Japanese invasion, and were willing 
to make real sacrifices in order to achieve unity. For Western theorists 
and commentators this is also the only real question: whether China 
is to be conquered and monopolized by Japan, or whether it can make 
good what is undoubtedly the most passionately-held ideal of the whole 
Chinese people—its claim to survival among the free nations.—O. L.} 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFatrs: 


Sir: 

In the June 1937 issue of Pactric Arrairs, M. Jean-Yves le Branchu 
thus indicates the policy that the French Popular Front Government 
is likely to pursue in the French colonial empire: 


“If an acute conflict arises in the Far East, either in the domain of 
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Comment and Correspondence 


internal politics (such as an awakening of Indo-Chinese nationalism) 
or in the international field, it is probable that the Popular Front Govern- 
ment will act more or less as preceding Governments have acted.” 


This statement does not lose importance through the resignation of 
M. Blum. He and his cabinet have been replaced by a second government 
of the Popular Front. Although it is less radical, the attitudes and poli- 
cies of the bloc of Left parties and movements that form the Popular 


| Front are of greater consequence, and they presumably remain the 


same. Even if the Popular Front should go out of office, the focus that 
it gives to the doubts and aspirations of more than half the French 
population is of continuing importance to France, to its colonial empire 
and to general world imperialist-colonial relations. 

A marked feature of post-war development is the growth of aggres- 
sive nationalist feeling in the different colonial empires. Empire and 
colony relations are increasingly hostile and bitter. The problem of 
these relations is continually being shifted to newer ground, so that 
solutions do not keep pace with the questions raised. Such an atmos- 
phere is not conducive to friendly relations among the different peoples 
of the world. It is in just such a diseased world that the French Popular 
Front and similar or amorphous combinations of Left parties in other 
imperialist countries have acted as healers. The bridge between imperial- 
im and movements for colonial freedom is shattered, but the Popular 
Front movements seemed to have made a new bridge of amity and co- 
operation between the exploited masses in imperialist countries and the 
oppressed peoples in the colonies. On the basis of the old domination, 
no friendly relations between the peoples of the empires and their 
colonies were any longer possible. Only increasing bitterness was in 
sight. A strong check to this was provided by the ideological and tactical 
agreements on the imperialist issue between the Popular Fronts and the 
Colonial Freedom Movements. 

If it is true that in the event of an acute conflict the French Popular 
Front Government would act like preceding Governments, it will be a 
great blow to the maintenance of human relations over a large part of 
the world. Without going into the justice and necessity or otherwise 
of such a policy on the part of the Popular Front, it is necessary to be 
clear about its most important and depressing consequence. The colonial 
peoples may begin to look upon the entire peoples of imperialist coun- 
tries as their foes, without distinguishing between them and their ruling 
classes, 

It is difficult to say how far the former Minister of the Colonies, 
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M. Marius Moutet, would have agreed with the conclusions of M. |, 
Branchu. On his advent to office in 1936 he granted large-scale amnes. 
ties to political prisoners in Indo-China and elsewhere. Syria has bee 
granted independence, as far as it goes. The Popular Front Minister 
might well claim a colonial policy fundamentally different from tha 
of his predecessors. Yet there are certain disquieting tendencies an( 
statements which go to strengthen M. le Branchu. 

The colonial program of the Popular Front recommends “the con. 
stitution of a commission of parliamentary investigation on the politica, 
economic and moral situation in the French colonial territories, par. 
ticularly in North Africa and Indo-China.” This sounds suspiciously like 
the Royal Commissions of British conservative governments, and sug. 
gests that the Milner Report on Egypt and the Simon Report on India 
will be taken as models by French investigating commissions. There js 
prima facie no harm in investigations and reports. It is always good 
to know the truth. A report may also be necessary as propaganda to 
convince public opinion that cutting of the empire-colony tie is impera. 
tive. There is, however, another aspect. Reports usually do not tell the 
truth. More often they justify the continuance of imperialist domination 
in one form or another. In any case, an investigation takes time and a 
period of uncertainty is inevitable. The appointment of an investigating 
commission is as a general rule expressive of an “open mind” or at leas 
hesitation. The colonial peoples do not want the Popular Fronts to be 
either open-minded or hesitant about their aspiration to full freedom 
and complete popular sovereignty. 

There is a fear in sections of the Popular Front that upon their with- 
drawal from the colonies some other imperialist power will take their 
place. M. le Branchu says that the heads of the Communist Party 
“realized that the withdrawal of the French from Indo-China would 
almost certainly bring about the replacement of French rule by Japanese 
rule.” If the heads of the Communist Party think so, it may be as 
sumed that other sections of the Popular Front hold similar views. This 


is a vague fear, however, and at least as many arguments can be ad- 


vanced against it as in its favor. A free people with an army sustained 
on the popular will can be expected to offer greater resistance to im- 
perialist conquest than a colonial people with mercenary troops under 
imperialist occupation. A disaffected French Indo-China might not like 
to fight Japan, but a free Indo-Chinese Republic would certainly fight. 
It migtt, however, be claimed that though Indo-China under French 
control might lack popular enthusiasm, it would have plenty of tanks, 
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; planes and battleships, which would be more effective than enthusiasm 


in resisting Japanese invasion. To that, the ideological stand of the 
Popular Front ought to give a convincing answer. The Popular Front 
stands for peace and equal friendship among nations. There is no 
reason why it should not help an ex-cclony, which had become a 
friendly nation, with arms and munitions. Such friendships, moreover, 
are not one-sided; they yield all-round happy results. In the second place, 
however urgent and justifiable such a fear, it cannot reasonably be made 
the basis of a Popular Front colonial policy. On whatever ground the 


| legitimate aspirations of colonial peoples are denied to them, the fact 


of such a denial by a Popular Front would irretrievably worsen human 


> relations between the exploited masses in imperialist countries and the 


oppressed colonial peoples. 


M. Moutet has also talked of his double “role of civilizer and 
emancipator” of the colonial peoples. The light of civilization should 
always be welcome. But, curiously enough, it has usually felt itself 
more at home with the darkness of imperialist domination. It can only 
be hoped that the Popular Front will never allow this dualism between 
the mission of civilization and that of emancipation to be resolved in 


’ favor of the former. 


The opinion of a group of American sociologists on the Philippine 
question is reproduced in the same issue of Paciric Arrairs. “With- 
drawal,” they say, “must be completed. No vestiges of American control 


: should remain. The Philippines must be an independent nation 
© with its independence and neutralization guaranteed by international 


agreement.” Humanity expects the Popular Front never to fall short 
of this. 
RAMMANOHAR Louta 


Allahabad, July 1937. 
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Rep Star Over Cuina. By Edgar Snow. London: Gollancz. 18; 
New York: Random House. pp. 488. Illustrated. $3.00. 


i. May 1937 the head of one of the great foreign news services 
in China told me that he was going to Europe for the summer because 
there was going to be no news in China. In June an American educator 
in Nanking, who has access to a great deal of “inside” information, 
criticized the publications of the I. P. R. to me because they still as. 
sumed that Red China was a major factor to be reckoned with in Chinese 
life. As late as July 15, an English essayist wrote me from Shanghai: 
“The Chinese will not really fight seriously on a national scale, however 
much they talk.” Yet it was in these months that Edgar Snow was cor. 
recting the proofs of a book which was to mark an epoch, not only in his 
own journalistic career, but in the understanding of China today. 

Edgar Snow is not a Communist, but has come into intimate contact 
with the Chinese peasant and been immensely impressed with Chinese 
character. Seven years of life in the East have molded his cleverness into 
wisdom. They have transformed his articles from good routine journa- 
ism into what strangely enough the London Odserver describes as “one 
of the greatest books of our generation”; for Snow’s articles, and now his 
book, have forced up the level of thought regarding China all over the 
world. He has given the capitalistic world the materials for striking a 
balance between the Red and White forces in China—means that have 
long been possessed by Soviet Russian scholars. For though, as Snow 
points out, the direct personal and financial contact between Moscow 
and Red China has now for years been small, Soviet Russian scholars by 
painstaking effort have managed to piece together a fairly coherent 
picture of the evolution and ever-growing strength of Red China. Just a 
the news of important developments in Moscow took months and months 
to reach the leaders of Red China, so letters from Red China, newspapers 
published by the Chinese Soviets, and the texts of Red China’s Govern: 
ment proclamations took as long to reach Moscow. Snow confirms the 
assertion of highly placed members of the Kuomintang that since the 
departure of Borodin and his associates the Chinese Soviets have operated 
as an indigenous, independent, spontaneous and financially hard-up 
body, which did not (but would have liked to) receive the enormous 
sums of Russian money which they have been accused of accepting. 
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Personal descriptions in the book include Chu Teh, who is described 
as the Chinese Napoleon. It is to him that his old enemy General Chiang 
K‘ai-shek delegated, in the winter of 1937-38, the herculean task of 
dislocating the steel-ribbed Japanese lines of communication running 
south and west from Peiping. At the moment of writing Japan’s famous 
military leader, General Terauchi, seems to be the opposite number to 
Chu Teh, of whom Snow writes: 


The uniqueness of his career is this: that this scion of a family of 
landlords, rising to power and luxury and dissipation while still young, 
was nevertheless able, when past middle age, to discard the degenerate 
environment of his youth, to break, by a superb act of human will, a 
lifelong addiction to narcotics, and finally even to forsake his family, 
and devote his entire fortune to a revolutionary ideal which he believed 
to animate the highest cause and purpose of his time. For the success of 
this mission which had seized, shaken and remade his character he staked 
a head which came to be valued at $250,000 by his infuriated enemies. 


In truth “the stone which the builders rejected is become the headstone 
of the corner.” 

Guerilla warfare is now being planned and waged in China on the 
four-point program which was originally promulgated at Chingkanshan 
in 1928. These became the A B C for every Red Chinese soldier. 


Enemy advances; we retreat. 
Enemy encamps; we harass them. 
Enemy avoids battle; we attack. 
Enemy retreats; we pursue. 


In the annals of war there is little that is new in either the strategy or the 
tactics of guerilla warfare. What has made Red China one of the major 
factors of modern history is the way in which the social organization of 
the countryside has been integrated with the guerilla warfare. 

The description of the “Long March” almost makes Xenophon’s 
heroes shrivel into chocolate soldiers. That alone makes this book the great 
adventure book of the year; but it is of even greater importance as a 
handbook for the historian and the political scientist. Its source materials 
are as important for the students and statesmen of China as for those of 
the British Empire and the United States. The most conspicuous flaw in 
this invaluable book is the author’s tendency to ignore the very sub- 
stantial achievements of the Nanking Government. For him most Reds 
are white and most Whites are black. It is a pity, too, that his handling 
of the Communist International is so deficient. 

The power of the Chinese Communist apparently lies in his com- 
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plete and whole-souled identification with the Chinese peasant. A pic 
turesque twelve-year-old “Little Red Devil” put prophetically the cop. 
tribution of the Red Army to the China of today in three short clauses. 
“The Red Army fights for the poor, the Red Army is anti-Japanes, 
Why should any man not want to become a Red soldier?” 

The veniality, incompetence, and sectionalism of some Chinese runs 
as a menacing thread throughout the whole book. It reaches its climax of 
vivid arraignment in the chapter, “Death and Taxes,” in which the 
author describes the famine in Suiyuan in 1929. With heroic and 
able members of the International Famine Relief Commission, some 
foreigners and some Chinese, Mr. Snow passed through cities of death, 
across fertile countries become desert, a land of naked horror. He was 
twenty-three then, looking for the “glamour of the Orient”; but there for 
the first time in his life he came abruptly upon men, women and chil- 
dren by the thousand who were dying because they had nothing to eat, 

In those hours of nightmare, he asked himself: 


Why don’t they revolt? Why don’t they march in a great army and 
attack the scoundrels who can tax them but cannot feed them, who can 
seize their lands but cannot repair an irrigation canal? Or why don‘ 
they sweep into the great cities, and plunder the wealth of the rascals 
who buy their daughters and wives, the men who continue to gorge 
themselves on elaborate thirty-six-course banquets while honest men 
starve? Why not? I was profoundly puzzled by their passivity. For a 
while I thought nothing would make a Chinese fight. I was mistaken. 
The Chinese peasant is not passive; he is not a coward. He will fight 
when he is given a method, an organization, leadership, a workable 
programme, hope—and arms. The development of Communism in 
China has proved that. Against the above background, therefore, it 
should not surprise us to see Communism especially popular in the 
Northwest, for conditions there have enjoyed no more fundamentul 
improvement for the mass of the peasantry than elsewhere in China. 


The leaders of Red China represent to the peasants Franciscan sim- 
plicity, personal bravery, an abounding humor, and a strategic ingenuity 
of magical dimensions; but they represent, as well, a way of life that has 
convinced the masses that here at last are political leaders who will not 
betray them into the hands of the landlords and money lenders. Snow’ 
enthusiasm leads him to make several generalizations, but no one who 
knows intimately the reputation which the Reds still have in the province 
of Kiangsi, from which they were driven in 1934, will be able to chal 
lenge his assertion: “Millions of peasants have now seen the Red Army 
and heard it speak, and are no longer afraid of it.” 
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With an apparent profound sincerity, the Chinese Soviets have 
wholeheartedly joined with Chiang Kai-shek in resistance to Japanese 


| aggression, even though the Generalissimo had spent fabulous sums 


over a period of ten years in an attempt to exterminate them. The Red 
Army appears now to be under Chiang K‘ai-shek’s supreme command. 


| The socialization of the land has been dropped by the Communists. 
| Their methods for organizing the masses of Chinese peasants for resist- 


ance to Japan are being adopted more and more by the Central Govern- 


| ment, and behind the screen of various censorships and delayed dis- 
F patches there emerges in dim outline the picture of a genuine United 
' Front, with Chiang K‘ai-shek providing Chu Teh with sufficient muni- 
| tions to enable him to capture large supplies of Japanese war materials. 
| Individuals and units from the Red Northwest are aiding Kuomintang 


leaders behind every front in the mass organization of the peasants and 


; in the technique of guerilla warfare. 


The diaries of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang K‘ai-shek, First 


| Act in China, by James M. Bertram, and Mr. Snow’s closing chapters, 


“A Preface to Mutiny,” “The Generalissimo is Arrested,” “Chiang, 


| Chang and the Reds,” “Point-Counterpoint,” “Auld Lang Syne?” sup- 
| plement each other most helpfully and call for little more than an indis- 
| creet diary by shrewd, honest, modest W. H. Donald to complete the 
| picture. British and American friends of China who are reported to have 


urged Chiang K‘ai-shek as early as 1934 to cease spending enormous 


) sums of money in liquidating the Communists and instead to accept 
| their offers of a united front, suspect that even then Chiang K‘ai-shek, 
} patriot that he is, realized that sooner or later circumstances must throw 
| him and his old enemies together again in the face of a more menacing 


and powerful foreign foe. Though some predict that the present United 
Front is an arrangement of convenience between Kuomintang leaders 
and Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh, Chou En-lai, and P‘eng Teh-huai, as rep- 
resenting the Chinese Communist party, others who fully appreciate the 


| depth of the twin virtues of patriotism and realism in both Mao Tse-tung 


and Chiang K‘ai-shek believe that a long period of co-operation between 


| these two men is definitely within the range of possibility, not only in war 


but also in social reconstruction after the war is over. Those who hold 
this view are bold enough to affirm that the positive personal and intel- 
lectual qualities that these two outstanding men possess can be com- 
bined in enabling China to continue to a successful issue its great war of 
liberation. 
Epwarp C. CarTER 
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First Act 1n Cutna: Tue Story oF THE Sian Mutiny. By Jame; 
M. Bertram. New York: Viking Press. 1938. pp. xviii + 284. $3.00, 


book, written with much penetrating understanding and 
a very fascinating style, has, as its author professes, a twofold purpose. 
The main one is to throw light on a complicated and critical moment in 
contemporary Chinese history, on that world-famous but peculiarly Chi- 
nese armed protest against Generalissimo Chiang K‘ai-shek’s policy 
towards Japan, during the 59 days of revolt and counter-revolt, from 
December 12, 1936, to February 4, 1937. During this period the “Red 
terror” was a myth but the “White terror” was real enough. As a sub. 
sidiary purpose, the book furnishes an outline picture of China today. 
This is perfectly justifiable, because the “Sian mutiny” brought into play 
nearly all the vital social and political elements in China. The charac- 
teristic features of each group were brought to culmination in the thrills 
of the time. The outline picture of China today, furthermore, has been 
usefully clarified by this New Zealand author, a former Rhodes Scholar 
at Oxford. He has given the reader all the data really necessary to appre. 
ciate the spirit of Chinese history during the past decade, throughout 
which the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists fought bloody civil 
wars. Sian, as so ably analyzed by Mr. Bertram, represented the definite 
termination of this internecine fight and an equally definite embarkation 
upon a national revolutionary war against the Japanese domination and 
invasion. 

Bertram has accomplished his twofold purpose, and more. He throws 
light rather incidentally on three types of Occidental residents in China. 
Among many curious people on the roads, there are the missionaries. 
“The size of missionary families in China is a perennial source of wonder 
to most travellers. Perhaps it is most easily explained on economic grounds 
—there is usually a mission subsidy for every child.” Only one out of 
the many mission-workers in Sian seemed to have any real feeling for 
the issues that had been put forward so dramatically in China’s North- 
west. When this British missionary was asked what he thought of the 
mutiny, he replied with some deliberation, “The violence, of course, | 
regret. But much good has come of this already. We have learnt some- 
thing about the Communists. . . . I think Chiang K‘ai-shek learnt much, 
too, in Sian—much that it was necessary for him to know. Certainly the 
prospects for real unity in China are more favorable today than they 
have ever been.” 

The foreign community of Peiping in general and the typical Shanghai 
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mind, or what is called by the author the “Peter Fleming mind,” are the 
other two types. The former has been regarded as “an anachronism,” or 
“, picturesque survival like the foreign colony in Florence before the 
World War.” To these ladies and gentlemen of leisure an invitation to a 
cocktail party, or a moonlight visit to the Temple of Heaven, were serious 
events. “All that had happened since the Manchus seemed to them a 
mistake of history. They were interested in China as pattern, not in China 
as change.” The foreign press in Shanghai, on the contrary, was so much 
interested in the Sian affair that it deliberately painted a false picture of 
“Red terror” and “Red imperialism.” An English newspaper mailed to 
Sian elicits from Bertram the terse comment that “it was an initiation 
into imaginative journalism at its raciest.” Such journalism, especially 
exemplified by the Japanese news reports during those days, was re- 
sponsible for bringing about a general confusion worse confounded. 
China is still a semi-colonial country and its free economic and politi- 
cal development has long been hindered. Moreover, as Bertram points 
out, it has the geographical misfortune to be neighbor to the youngest 
and most aggressive of imperialist powers. Japan is threatening to re- 
duce China to the status of a mere colony. “Until this danger is removed, 
until the National Revolution is completed, the normal development of 
Chinese society can never continue.” Certainly it was the realization of 
this basic problem that brought the troops of Chang Hsueh-liang and of 
Yang Hu-cheng to adopt the policy of a national united front against 
Japanese aggression and its tools in China. This policy was first ad- 
vocated by the Chinese Communist Party, which early in 1932 directed 
the Chinese Soviet Government in Kiangsi officially to declare war on 
Japan (p. 102). The Communists suggested the release of Generalissimo 
Chiang K‘ai-shek because, in line with that united front policy, they 
wished to rescue Chiang from the pro-Japanese group and make him 
lead a national army to resist foreign invaders. The Generalissimo was 
forcibly detained by Generals Chang and Yang, as there was at that 
time no other effective way to bring good advice to him; but after nearly 
two weeks’ detention he returned to Nanking safely. Chou En-lai, the 
Communist commissar in Sian, a cool, level-headed, persuasive man and, 
according to Bertram, a master of strategy, was “the most successful ad- 
vocate for Chiang K‘ai-shek’s release.” In Bertram’s opinion, “so long as 
Chiang had to depend for political power on what were classed as the 
‘anti-Japanese elements,’ the united front against Japan was not impos- 
sible” (p. 250). “As an intelligent man he was open to conviction, and 
could appreciate the strength of an argument—especially when it vitally 
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affected his own political position” (p. 147). That argument, of course, 
was both simple and real: namely, to turn the 10 Divisions of Nanking 
troops near Sian and the 200 bombers at Loyang, which threatened the 
destruction of China’s Northwest, into a central force against the Japanese 
military invasion in North China, the focus of which at that time was in 
Suiyuan. 

With the first news from Sian, the Japanese campaign in Eastern 
Suiyuan came to a sudden halt. Thus the pro-Japanese clique in Nanking 
was given ample opportunity to launch a civil war. Thirty Nanking 
planes bombed the railway station at Weinan on December 16, 1936, and 
killed many Chinese workers; and in the yards of the cotton-packing 
plant nearby, the earth was stained with blood. “Silver bullets” were 
used simultaneously, for the venerable Chairman of the Control Yuan, 
Mr. Yii Yu-jen, rushed to Shensi in a luxurious private car to present 


General Feng Ching-tsai, a former subordinate of General Yang Hu- a 
cheng, with a million Chinese dollars. It was the very doubtful status of il 
this General Feng that heightened the anxiety of the author and his T 
Chinese companion when they were travelling in his territory, in a nar. fost 
row river valley between snow-streaked cliffs of loess, approaching the ing 
end of their very precarious and adventurous journey to Sian. ban 

Bertram describes both nature and human nature /ith a rare artistic veye 
touch. The sickly-looking moon dancing vaguely across the Huto River, por 
the morning sun flashing through the mist, the towers and trees of the The 
Fen Valley, the evening clamor of blackbirds at the Taiyuan railway wid 
station, and above all, the mountain pass leading from the east into D 
Shansi, the Niang Tze Kuan, painted by him as “a line of masonry uit 
curved along the shoulder of the hills, with fortresses that cut the sky, hap: 
and far below, the snow-water ran green against the rocks.” These and al 
many other scenes riva. some of the best Chinese brush-work. To name dei 
General Chen Chi-tang, now retired, as “one of the most notorious oi 
grafters in China,” or to fix Yen Hsi-shan as “the type of the pure indi- pact 
vidualist in Chinese politics,” is nothing ingenious. But few indeed could ay ort, 
be so gifted as to understand Wang Ching-wei as a “shoddy Robespierre Bei 
of the Chinese Revolution.” Stat 

There are several small errors in the book, such as calling the 29th Bf, 
Army “the 29th Route Army”; and spelling Chien Ta-chun as “Chen trial 
Ta-chen.” Typographical mistakes are not few (pp. 18, 23, 44, 59; 66, oe 
etc.), but perhaps all of no consequence. What is baffling to me is the Tho 
author’s statement that the revolutionary years 1925-27 in China may be met 
regarded, along with the days of the T‘aipings and the Boxers, as “move- Japa 
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ments of a blind instinctive fury” (p. 25). Let us not forget that the 
shoddy Chinese Robespierre won his political distinction as long as 10 
years ago. 
CuEn HAn-sENG 
San Francisco, January 1938 


ProBLEMS OF THE Paciric, 1936. Edited by W. L. Holland and 
Kate Mitchell, assisted by Harriet Moore and R. Pyke. London: 
Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford. 1937. pp. ix + 470. 
21s. (Chicago University Press. $5.00) 


Wires the authors of this survey did their work, neither they 
nor anyone else knew that the East would be overrun by war by the 
time their book appeared in print. If that accident has made their work 
more timely, it has also provided a sterner test of its work than any view 
which a reviewer might hold. 

This volume is a summary survey of the Sixth Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, held at Yosemite in August 1936—a meet- 
ing made significant by the appearance, for the first time, of delegations 
from France and from the Soviet Union. The actual discussions are sur- 
veyed in the first part of the volume, while a second part gives in full a 
number of the more general documents contributed for the conference. 
There is also an introduction, which the self-restraint of the editors has 
made much too short, on “The Pacific Scene, 1933-6.” 

During that period the Pacific scene changed fast, in a way which, 
under the pressure of a complex of new influences, has contributed per- 
haps materially to the outbreak of the present conflict. The period saw 
a serious, and perhaps crucial, worsening of the European situation, with 
close repercussions in the Far East. For it led to th- beginning of an 
anti-Democratic grouping, with the German-Japanese anti-Communist 
pact—a pact less weighty in itself than for the ideas it may have put in 
certain Japanese heads; and at the same time it tied British power to 
Europe, while strengthening the isolationist tendency in the United 
States. Another group of factors tended apparently to counteract the 
first. During that period the Soviet Union completed important indus- 
trial, railway and military undertakings in Eastern Siberia, while China 
was obviously becoming more consolidated with every year that passed. 
Those were things which were changing the Eastern balance of power 
more realistically than the anti-Communist pact. In any case, as far as 
Japanese policy was concerned, the second group was having the same 
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effect as the first group: it was creating, so to speak, an urgency of op. 
portunity for assuming, while it was time, control in the Far East. The 
period under review saw, therefore, the diplomatic prelude to the present 
conflict. It saw Hirota’s declaration of policy in regard to China, and 
the much more far-reaching “Amau statement” which, in effect, pro. 
claimed a doctrine which would put the Far East under Japanes 
guardianship. 

The discussions at the Yosmite Conference inevitably skirted around 
these diplomatic symptoms. They dealt rather with causes and possibl: 
remedies, with the many direct issues, political and economic, which 
together combine to provide material for still wider conflict. The con. 
ference had gathered together a remarkable galaxy of knowledge and 
ability; and the textual quotations from speeches show that the general 
good will that prevailed was not displayed at the cost of frankness. Yer, 
as the summary makes clear, those present could not even among them. 
selves come to agree as to what political and economic measures might 
secure peace. Opinion was honestly divided between the conviction that 
pressure could be eased through internal economic and social reforms, and 
a belief in the need rather for international economic concessions; and 
between those who stood, like the Japanese (and the dictatorial countries 
in Europe), for bilateral local political arrangements, and the many who 
saw no hope except in the emergence of a collective system. One thing 
would seem to be certain—that under present conditions economics and 
politics are in every sphere so closely intertwined, that economic con- 
cessions seem impossible without a firm prospect of peace, and peace 
seems unlikely without economic adjustments. Our failure to make 
headway since the World War can be traced back to that inescapable 
duality of the problem of peace. It would be dangerous if the feeling 
were to grow among the peoples that their deep desire for peace is 
balked by the nature of the economic system; in a way similar to that in 
which during the roth century the European peoples came to believe 
that their wish for peace was balked by the existence of kings. The 
belief may have been false, but-the dynasties are fewer by many. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations, and its conferences, are precluded 
by their nature from drawing ‘conclusions and expressing opinions; and 
the delegations being national, it is inevitable as things are that their 
views should suffer from certain limitations. Future conferences might 
gain if it were possible to add to their membership a group of delegates- 
at-large, charged with the task of stating the case for the Far East asa 
regional whole, in terms of common needs and possibilities. Given the 
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structure of the conference, this survey of its work is nothing short of 
admirable. If there is one thing more difficult than writing a book it is to 
edit other people’s work; and when the “other people’s” is the work of 
a whole conference, so varied in subject and membership and viewpoint, 
the task is formidable. Yet this volume has succeeded in giving a fair 
and informing survey, and at the same time making it readable. 


D. Mirrany 


Cuina AT Work. AN Recorp oF THE Primitive IN- 
pustriEs OF Cutna’s Masses. By Rudolph P. Hommel. Published 
for the Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa., by the 
John Day Company. New York. 1937. pp. x + 366. $5.00. 


pm late Henry C. Mercer, who founded at Doylestown a mu- 
scum to preserve and exhibit his collection of utensils and implements 
illustrating the industrial history of the eastern United States, made it 
possible for Mr. Hommel to spend the years 1921-1926 and 1928-1930 
in China, collecting the photographs and data from which he has made 
this interesting book. The wide range of material has been arranged 
genetically in five chapters, covering tools to make tools, tools for pro- 
viding food, tools for making clothing, tools for providing shelter, and 
tools for transport. This classification sometimes becomes somewhat ar- 
bitrary, as when whetstones and candles are listed as tools for providing 
shelter, while chairs and windows are classified as the same kind of 
“tools.” But such minutiae can scarcely matter to the general reader, who 
will take delight in the abundant and clear photographs (at least one 
and frequently more to a page) and the lucid and concise descriptions 
that accompany them. Careful planning has placed the illustrations to 
correspond with the text, even when the descriptions lead into interesting 
bypaths, as when an account of nose-rings for cattle leads to a discussion 
of women’s earrings. The book is a veritable portable museum of Chi- 
nese arts and crafts, and should be invaluable source material for anyone 
interested in non-professional study of Chinese culture. 

For serious study the case is somewhat different. Mr. Hommel apolo- 
gizes for inconsistencies in his transliteration of Chinese names, and one 
might wish that this were all he had to excuse. He states specifically, in 
his preface, in what parts of China he travelled; the unsettled political 
conditions during much of the time he was there probably explain why 
those regions were chosen for study. But one cannot help questioning a 
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description of Chinese iron-working based on studies made in Kiangs, 
province and the native city of Shanghai, iron-casting as practiced in 
Chekiang, bean-curd making in Kiangsi and Chekiang, and variou; 
other instances where the place chosen for study is not the type region 
for China as a whole. It is most unfortunate also that the first historica| 
statement he makes, in the middle of the first column of the first page of 
text, is wrong. The error is perhaps excusable because, since Samuel 
Couling made it in his Encyclopedia Sinica (Shanghai, 1917), the state. 
ment has been drifting around through literature that Liu An, in his 
Hwai Nan-tze, refers to anthracite coal as ping t‘an, thus placing the firs 
reference to coal in Chinese literature as early as the second century B. C., 
But one has only to glance at the Hwai Nan-tze to perceive that Liu An 
is there actually engaged in an alchemic discussion of the relations be. 
tween ping, ice, and fan, charcoal; by no flight of the imagination can 
it be twisted into a reference to anthracite coal. This bad luck in choice 
of authorities on matters historical seems to dog the author throughout, 
and he leans heavily on Giles, Hirth, and other writers who belong toa 
generation when what is now generally regarded as Chinese folklore was 
considered to be worth quoting. One wonders, too, why he did not go 
personally to see how salt is made (that being one of the most charac- 
teristic of Chinese labors), and thus be saved from overlooking the Chi- 
nese windmill, built to rotate about a vertical axis, which is quite as 
characteristically Chinese as the double-action box bellows, which is so 
adequately described on pages 18 to 20. No equally adequate description 
of the Chinese type of windmill seems to be easily available. For the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, however, the book is admirably adapted, 
and it is likely to be provocative of much innocent interest in things 


Chinese. 
T. T. Reap 


Japan’s Foretcn RELATIONS, 1542-1936. A SHort History. By Roy 
H. Akagi. Tokyo: Hokuseido Press. 1936. pp. xv + 560. $4.00. 
THE ABROGATION OF THE GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT. By Rodman 
W. Paul. Cambridge: Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 1936. 
pp. xiii + 117. $1.25. (for sale by Harvard Unversity Press) 


A. Dr. Axacr says in his preface, there is need for a general 
history of Japan’s foreign relations. This need he has satisfied about as 
well as limitations of space and of an apologist’s point of view permitted. 
His book is not distinguished in style nor penetrating in analysis, but it 
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is clearly organized and forthright in expression of opinion, and it con- 
tains a fair proportion of new information. Students, however, will regret 
very keenly the absence of references to authorities or documents. This is 
the more disturbing in that the author makes a number of statements of 
P fact which may be difficult to check. 

His book is a narrative of four centuries of Japanese foreign relations. 
He does not attempt to go beneath the record of events into underlying 
causes nor to suggest any large plan into which events might be held to 
fall. Rather it is his view that Japan was forced into a program of im- 
perialism by the necessity for self-protection against Occidental aggres- 
sion. Apparently, to his mind Japan’s program has not been planned in 
advance but has evolved as unforeseen events have dictated. He gives but 
80 pages to the first 330 years, ignoring relations with China and other 
states of Eastern Asia during the long Tokugawa era. 

Dr. Akagi is an exponent of the well-worn precocity theory of Japan’s 
| rise to greatness: “The 80 years which followed 1854 saw a record of 
marvelous achievements, unparalleled in world history, of Japan’s rise 
from a hermit Kingdom in the Far East to a great world Power” (p. 5). 
He is lenient with Commodore Perry: “. . . the United States of Amer- 
ica, through Commodore Perry’s cautious but dignified effort, succeeded 
in forcing Japan’s doors open . . .” (p. 19). His account of the opening 
| of treaty relations and of the subsequent efforts toward revision is valu- 
able, but the treatment of China’s rights of suzerainty in the Liuchiu 
Islands and Korea is confined to the single statement that China 
“claimed” such rights. There is no explanation of Japan’s claim to Sak- 
halin nor of the possibilities, if any, of a Sino-Japanese entente in 1871. 
He applauds Japan for espousing Korean independence and later for pro- 
tecting China’s sovereignty against Russia in Manchuria. It seems to me 
that Dr. Akagi loses much of the respect to which the scholarly acumen 
and knowledge exhibited by his book entitle him when he endorses the 
| naive explanations of his country’s paid propagandists. 

If anyone who reads bulky factual studies like Japan’s Foreign Rela- 
tions still believes that European states and the United States were not 
and are not self-interested in their Far Eastern policies, perhaps this work 
was needed to adjust the balance. In 1897-8 “the Western Powers freely 
preyed upon the crumbling prestige of the Celestial Empire” (p. 169). 
True, but if “China bartered her soul to the Powers in the Sino-Japanese 
War,” which is doubtful, it was Japan that revealed China’s weakness 
and started the disgraceful scramble of that period for control of portions 
of its territory. 
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Omitting an explanation of Miura’s part in the murder of the Korean 
queen, and overlooking Hippisley’s part in the formulation of the Oper 
Door Doctrine, Dr. Akagi pays tribute to that doctrine as “the twentict; 
century Magna Carta of China’s international relations” (p. 186). His 
treatment of the Anglo-Japanese alliance is excellent, while that of th: 
Russo-Japanese war is unrevealing and is marred by a return to the rok 
of apologist. He omits all reference to the Russo-Japanese secret agree. 
ments of 1907, 1910 and 1916, and ignores the issue of the nature of the 
Sino-Japanese understanding of 1905 respecting parallel railways. His 
chapter on the World War contributes appreciably to our knowledge, 
though one would particularly desire to have documented the statement 
that Baron Kato demanded the transfer of Kiaochow to Japan in order 
to forestall a secret arrangement between Germany and China to return 
it to the former holder (p. 313)! The discussion of the 21 Demands is 
lacking in frankness. On the other hand, Bryan’s dispatch of March 13, 
1915, is termed “a lengthy protest and warning” (p. 458), a characteriza. 
tion with which I agree; and the Nishihara loans are recognized as in 
part a product of “Japan’s aggressive policy” (p. 357). He ends on the 
propagandist note in his explanation of Manchukuo as the offspring of 
regionalist revolt. Japan, he writes, had no plan of conquest but was 
drawn into the situation by China’s flouting of its conciliatory policy. The 
volume is indexed, is well bound and printed, and has 13 photographs of 
leading statesmen. 

Mr. Paul’s little book is well worth publication as a Phi Beta Kapp 
prize essay at Harvard. Making reasonable allowance for a slight tend: 
ency toward phrases with more sound than meaning, this young author 
deserves congratulation for maturity of thought and thoroughness of 
investigation. His essay traces the preliminaries to the introduction and 
path through Congress of the provisions of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
by which the Japanese were placed within the “barred zone” with other 
Orientals. He holds that the central issue was the belief of western, 
southern and middle-western Americans that the Japanese were un- 
assimilable, that they threatened “national distinctiveness,” and that the 
entrance of unanticipated thousands through the apertures in the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement could only be stopped by Congressional action. 

Mr. Paul weighs other influences upon the progress of the Act, being 
mainly concerned with the play of domestic politics upon this fateful 
measure. He deals at length with the letter of Ambassador Hanihara in 
which “grave consequences” were predicted, but is able to show that even 
without that misunderstood effort at explanation the Act probably would 
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have been passed. An interesting aspect of the drama was the resentment 


of the House over the use of executive power to settle immigration policy. 
The author seems to stress unduly the idea that the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment involved a surrender of American jurisdiction. He states that “the 


| Agreement was a self-denying ordinance by which the United States, out 


of respect for the feelings of another nation, accorded Japan a position 
more favored than that held by any other overseas country with which it 
had relations” (p. 99). Yet he notes earlier (pp. 48-9, note 34) that 
Japanese passports were subject to visa in the regular manner. Moreover, 
since the Agreement amounted to a general prohibition of Japanese im- 
migrants, except for specified classes, at a time when America’s gates 
were open wide to the peoples of Europe, it is difficult to see wherein lay 
America’s self-denial or Japan’s status of special favor. 

Mr. Paul’s excellent essay is well documented but is not indexed. It is 
provided with a bibliography. 

Harovp S. QuicLey 


WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV, Zeitschrift des Instituts fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Jena: Fischer, Vol. 46, July 


1937: 


: Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv devoted this whole issue to 
the problems of Japanese economics; the 15 articles are written mainly by 
Japanese scholars. Though the official point of view of Japanese foreign 
and economic policy is stressed in some articles (e.g., Yasuma Takata, 
“Cultural and Spiritual Presuppositions of Japan’s Ascendancy,” p. 12), 
the Japanese case is on the whole not overstated; nor are the difficulties 
of Japanese economic development exaggerated. “Wirtschaftsgesinnung” 
and “Racial Political Fundamental Conditions as Premises for Japanese 
Industrialization,” by Dr. J. B. Kraus, Sophia University, Tokyo, (p. 
45), and “The Pacific Problem and the Possibility of its Solution,” by 
Dr. H. Kamikawa, Imperial University, Tokyo (p. 287), are the only 
articles that represent an expansionist imperialistic ideology—the first 
based on the assumption of a romantic Japanese spirit, which justifies 
everything that is considered “necessary” for Japan without regard to the 
interest of other nations; while the latter disguises imperialistic ambi- 
tions as demands for “justice.” 

The other papers however deal with the special problems of Japanese 
economics and are rarely at variance with the views of Western econo- 
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mists, except for the opinion that the conquest of Manchukuo is consid. 
ered necessary by all those economists who stress the importance of 
“free access to raw materials.” As to population, Prof. Uyeda (“Popy. 
lation and Economics in Japan of Today,” p. 93) does not believe that the 
problems which Japan faced are different from those of Western coup. 
tries, such as Germany or Great Britain, during the 19th century; by 
his own data indicate (p. 110-11) that between 1920 and 1930 the in. 
crease in the number of employed people, two million, was not absorbed 
by industry and crafts but mainly by commerce and public service; be. 
cause technical progress in industry made for increasing output, while 
the number of industrial workers increased very little between 1929 and 
1934. How far the lagging behind of industrial development is due to the | 
low income of the peasants is not discussed. The hope to settle one mil. 
lion families in groups in Manchuria within the next twenty years js 
hardly shared by other students of the subject (Sh. Nasu, “On Agricul. 
tural Policy,” p. 179). 

Papers dealing with industrial development (S. Shiomi, pp. 118 ff; 
M. Araki, “On Credit Policy”; S. Hijikata, “Public Finance and Indus. 
trialization,” pp. 208 ff.; K. Taniguchi, “Changes in Foreign Trade,” 
pp. 237 ff.; Z. Itani, “The Importance of Japanese-Manchurian Trade for 
the Industrialization of Japan,” pp. 251 ff.) stress the point that abou 
a quarter of the raw materials consumed in industry have to be im- 
ported, especiaily iron ore, lead, aluminum, raw cotton, artificial silk 
cellulose, and oii. Industry changes its structure gradually, textiles losing 
their dominant position. The quick growth of industry and of foreign 
trade—the condition of this industrial expansion—against the trend of 
world trade, is sufficiently emphasized, but the importance of the wage- 
factor is given too little weight (p. 155). The danger of inflation due to 
the increase of public expenditures is well realized, and equally the 
overwhelming influence of the state and of a few gigantic institutions 
(banks and industrial concerns). But here, too, it is the low level of 
wages and of the farmers’ income that has made increased expenditures 
for armament less dangerous and has more or less protected the price 
level. Because Dr. Araki overlooked this point he found difficulty in 
explaining the lack of demand for private capital (p. 203) and conse- 
quently the reasons why the government could easily reduce the interest 
rate. This policy was very similar to that followed by Germany, with 
the difference that wages in Germany were kept on a iow level by decree, 
while the market-mechanism in Japan, the great labor supply and the 
drop of rice prices, prevented an increase of wages which otherwise 
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is consid. ps could have been expected at least in some industries. There are 
rtance of limits to this policy, too, which seem to have been reached (p. 205, and 

(“Popu. Hijikata, pp. 232-3). Very interesting, especially for American readers, is 
e that the an atticle on price regulation of rice (Dr. Schuettauf), which shows 
TN coun- drastically how the government has been driven step by step in order to 
‘ry; but enforce, during an agricultural crisis with heavy imports from the 
> the in. colonies, a price of rice on which farmers can subsist. The dilemma of 
absorbed a low price of rice or a decreasing real wage (the condition for expansion 
Vice; be. of exports) is clearly seen by the author. From the material he presents 


It, while (Chart, p. 330) and from the conclusion he draws, it follows that the 
‘929 and Japanese economic policy preferred to support the farmers, while the 
1e to the fe workers were held in check by the increase in supply on the labor market 
one mil- and the lagging demand for workers due to mechanization. 
years is Inasmuch as this publication contains a number of papers by different 
Agricul. authors, the material has not been arranged around a central point. 
Though a careful reader will see the distribution of social power and 
118 ff, the trend of foreign policy behind the economic data, the problems in- 
1 Indus. yolved are hardly mentioned; and the deep-rooted conflicts of interests 
Trade,” and ideas within Japan are passed over in silence. The reader is invited 
rade for to believe that the “Japanese spirit” can explain their satisfaction with 
t about the simple standard of life, and that the whole population is glad to 
be im- sacrifice its personal interests for the good of the whole (p. 12). Further- 
ial silk more, the aims and methods of Japanese foreign policy are taken for 
; losing granted, and therefore the question of Japanese economic expansion 
foreign by peaceful means is not raised. To mention these points shows how 
end of dificult it is for a group of Japanese scholars, most of them in State 
Wage: universities, to avoid certain presuppositions; but within the limits set by 
due to circumstances, the publication is “objective” and the material presented 
lly the is so rich that the reader can draw his own conclusions. 
tutions Emit LEpEerer 
of 
ditures Tue Proscem or Japan. By Captain Malcolm D. Kennedy. Lon- 
+ price don: James Nisbet. 1936. pp. xvi + 287. Illus. 155. 
ty in 
ound —— Kennepy’s work must be classed as by far the ablest 
_— and most outstanding presentation of Japan’s point of view; successful 
, with in particular in avoiding that blustering offensiveness so characteristic of 
lecree, Japan’s indigenous and foreign apologists—and so damaging to its 
d the cause—even if some of his explanations by their very ingeniousness fail 
sind to carry conviction, although arousing our admiration. However, behind 
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the practical and topical interest of his work, which on the whole h,; 
most arrested the attention of its critics, there is another aspect to hi 
book which tends to endow it with an importance even wider and deeper 
than that conferred by its place in the controversial sphere. For, five 
years earlier, in 1930, Captain Kennedy, then Reuters’ correspondent 
in Tokyo, had attempted in another book, equally sympathetic and 
understanding, to interpret to the Anglo-Saxon world another Japan, 
the Japan of the early post-war years, rapidly moving towards a social 
and political framework better adapted to its rapid development into 
an industrial country. This Japan of the decade between the Wash. 
ington Conference and the Manchurian incident, with its growing social 
tensions and party influence in politics, with its labor movement and 
political reactionaries, its sociological, religious and international prob. 
lems, in the fulness of its aspirations and hopes, was caught for us and 
preserved, as in a snapshot, by Captain Kennedy on the verge of the 
abyss that was to engulf it. 

It is when read in conjunction with this former interpretation of the 
liberal and pacific Japan of 1930 that Captain Kennedy’s later book as. 
sumes that deeper importance referred to above. For it is indeed a unique 
and absolutely inestimable circumstance that we should thus have the two 
great phases of recent Japanese history presented and preserved to us by 
the pen of the same observer. An asset more valuable not only for the 
peculiar opportunities open to this observer but above all because of the 
undivided and deep—though by no means uncritical—sympathy and 
faithfulness which Captain Kennedy has brought to each of these inter- 
pretations.in its turn; thus giving us the dramatic change of outlook and 
attitude of a great nation and civilization, which lies between them, in its 
full, plastic, and unforgettable impressiveness. 

Perhaps the most significant sign of this change is the fact that Captain 
Kennedy’s interpretation of present-day Japan should be mainly con- 
cerned with the problems of its international position, arising out of its 
vastly increased commitments on the Asiatic continent, as against that 
prevalence of internal and domestic problems so characteristic of Japan's 
public life in the years before the Manchurian incident. Happily Captain 
Kennedy has not fallen victim to the temptation of overstressing these 
international aspects, but on the contrary most strongly—and rightly— 
insists on the double-edged character of the Manchurian incident and the 
importance of the—comparatively speaking—peaceful, though on that 
account no less deep-reaching and momentous, revolution which Japan's 
internal life and general outlook have undergone in consequence of it. 
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It is these chapters (VI “The Basis of a Forward Policy,” VII “Factors in 
Nationalism,” XV “The National Spirit”) which, under this aspect, con- 
stitute by far the most important and permanently valuable part of his 
work, by enabling us to grasp at first hand the immense change in Japan’s 
outlook, internal as well as international, from the angle of 1930 and 


from that of 1935. 


HeErserT 


Prince Ito. By Kenju Hamada. Tokyo: Sanseido Co., Ltd. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. New York: Dodd, Mead. 1936. pp. 240. 75. 
6d. $2.50. 


: authoritative monograph on the political career of Prince 
Hirobumi Ito, by Kenju Hamada, is issued by the Sanseido Press, a pub- 
lishing company which has the backing of the Japanese Government. 
Thus the views expressed in the book have, presumably, a semi-official 
sanction. It is a serious work founded upon authentic documentary evi- 
dence, notably upon Ito Ko Zenshu (the complete works of Ito) and, 
more important still, Ito Hirobumi Hiroku, being a collection of Ito’s 


| official papers, photostatically reproduced under the supervision of the 


Prince’s heir, Prince Hirokuni Ito. 

Mr. Hamada’s study is limited in scope. Though he traces the life 
history of the great maker of modern Japan from its lowly origin in a 
country village of Choshu to its tragic close at Harbin, he does so strictly 
in connection with national events. The narrative thus loses something 
in general interest, for no full-length portrait of the statesman is at- 
tempted, nor is any impression achieved of the movement and color of 
his times, the rapidly changing conditions in court and camp, the strange- 
ness of ancient ceremonial giving place to a modern régime. 

On the other hand, singleness of aim and comparative simplicity of 
structure make for clearness and definition, and Mr. Hamada has suc- 
cessfully demonstrated the evolution of the Japanese Constitution and 
exemplified its working during the lifetime of Ito. Upon Mr. Hamada’s 
showing, Prince Ito was originator, prime mover and organizer of that 
constitution, the mind of the body politic and the soul of the modern 
empire. Naturally written from a Japanese point of view, but with great 
moderation and, as far as can be judged, with considered fairness and 
deliberate restraint, the book avoids critical recrimination and emotional- 
ism. It attempts no ethical decision; religion and philosophy are outside 
its purview. 
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Mr. Hamada’s subject falls into natural divisions. He treats first of 
Ito’s life before the restoration of the Emperor Meiji and the final abo. 
tion of the Shogunate in 1868; next, of the consolidation of the new 
régime after the quelling of the Satsuma Rebellion and the preparation 
of the instrument of government which had its consummation in the 
promulgation of the constitution on the eleventh of February, 1889, 
There follows a succinct account of Ito’s share in the making of moder 
Japan and of his earlier policy with regard to Korea, from the first 4 
danger spot and a bone of contention. The circumstances leading to the 
war with China in 1894 are described, as well as its results and the dis. 
positions which followed. 

The most interesting chapters of the book treat of Ito’s unofficial but 
nevertheless diplomatic visit to Russia and his interviews with the Czar 
Nicholas II and his ministers, Lamsdorff and Witte. Ito favored an 
understanding with Russia rather than the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 
1902. His was a persistently peaceful policy and he wished, at almost any 
cost, to avoid the war for which Russia was to pay so dearly in national 
prestige, and the newly consolidated empire so much in money and men, 

From the close of the Russo-Japanese War until his own death by 
assassination at the hands of a Korean agitator, Ito devoted his energy, 
as Resident General in Korea, to reform and the establishment of a 
reasonable and stable government, a hard and thankless task in the per- 
formance of which he was only partially successful. His long and honor- 
able career came to an end with his life on the twenty-sixth of October, 
1909, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

In his comparatively short work, Mr. Hamada has shown the rise of a 
strong character during a period of ferment. Circumstances may have 
called forth and fostered the peculiar genius of Prince Ito. It is certain 
that he, in his turn, directed the personalities of his entourage, inspired 
their energies and created their point of view. By devotion, by the dedi- 
cation of his life and gifts, by unceasing labor and untiring watchfulness 
he deserved well of the country he helped to remake. 

JAMES 


Oasts Inrerpires. De Pexin au Cacuemire. By Ella Maillart. 
Paris: Grasset. (Forsippen Journey. London: Heinemann. New 
York: Holt & Co.) 1937. pp. 300. Illustrations and Map. $3.00. 


Turkistan Solo, published several years ago, 
showed her to be an exceptional traveler—intelligently courageous, which 
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is different from being merely adventurous, and an honest observer. Her 
journey with Peter Fleming from Peiping through the Tsaidam region 
of Tibet to Chinese Turkistan and thence to India is even more inter- 
esting than her account of Soviet Central Asia. Her two books, taken 
together, provide an account of revolutionary and non-revolutionary 
Central Asia that is of unusual interest and value. 

Leaving Peiping, Miss Maillart and her companion reached Sian and 
traveled by bus to Lanchow, and then by road to Sining. There they 
attached themselves to a Mongol caravan going to the Tsaidam country. 
Eventually they went on to the Taijinar Mongols at the extreme end of 
the Tsaidam, and then with the aid of a solitary Russian trader made 
the most difficult stage of the journey, to the first Turki hunters on the 
vague border of Chinese Turkistan. With guides from this encampment 
they got down to the first Turkistan oasis, where by a mixture of bluff 
and guilelessness and good luck they were admitted by the Tungan 
Moslem masters of that part of the world. The rest of the narrative de- 
scribes the southern oases of Chinese Turkistan and the high mountain 
crossing to India. 

The summary does not do justice to the tale. The journey, apparently 
casual, was carried out with great skill, in spite of all political hazards. 
It has been well described already by Peter Fleming,' but his account is 
incomplete without Maillart’s. There is as much difference in their 
writing as in their personalities. Perhaps even more than Fleming, Mail- 
lart both represents her generation and stands out above its common 
exponents, Far from exploiting the “perils of a woman,” her lack of 
showiness is almost morbid; but she has all the separate qualities of ex- 
cellence—physical joy in the physical hardships of wild and unknown 
country; a gift for solitude that makes her always distinct from her 
companions; humor; intellectual curiosity. 

It is only in the intellectual curiosity that the journey was a bit too 
much for her. Lack of language kept both her and Fleming from seeing 
far into the complex life of Chinese Turkistan. The mystery of its wars 
and the political turmoil of the last six or seven years, the wanderings of 
armies, the conflicts of peoples and cultures, remains a mystery. 

But Ella Maillart—it is she who matters, though her capital I’s are few. 
The picture of herself is better than the many superb photographs: a 
woman of the twentieth century, with a nostalgia for the primitive; 
always hungry for new places and new people, but sufficient to herself. 

O. L. 


*See review of News From Tartary, Paciric Arrairs, Vol. IX, No. 4, Dec. 1936. 
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AMERICAN Forzicn Poricy 1n CanapIAN RE ations. By Jame; 
Morton Callahan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1937, 
Pp. x + 576. $4.00. 


M.. Catianan has written a very careful, very restrained, ¢y. 
tremely factual survey of the questions arising between Canada and the 
United States since the outbreak of the American Revolution. It is no 
the most exciting topic in the world, and Mr. Callahan’s treatment does 
little to make it either vivid or entertaining. He offers a record of the 
course of events, not an interpretative study. His own views are kept 
scrupulously in the background; and while he occasionally allows then 
to appear by implication—his account of the Alaskan boundary contro. 
versy, for instance, shows Roosevelt in a frame of mild reasonableness 
which is scarcely recognizable—he almost entirely avoids any direc 
comment of his own. The nearest he comes to it is an occasional exclams- 
tion mark in brackets—a mild enough indulgence, considering some oi 
the instances in which he permits it to himself. 

But if the volume caa hardly be suggested as light reading, it is a mos 
useful book of reference on the major items in American-Canadian rela- 
tions. It is written in the first instance from the point of view of Amer- 
can policy, but it shows a good understanding of the motivating forces 
on the Canadian side. It is based largely on contemporary documents and 
publications; and if his references show a certain neglect of more recent 
scholarship, especially in Canadian history, the fault is less serious than 
it might have been in one who was more concerned with the interpreta 
tive side of his subject. 

There are, however, one or two implications which emerge quite 
clearly from this factual account. It shows the strain imposed on di- 
plomacy by the inability of Canada and the United States, in the period 
after Confederation, to converse except through the medium of British 
representatives. It shows how British policy often proved a stumbling 
block to harmonious relations between the two neighboring countries. 
And it shows a steady dwindling of the seriousness of the controversies 
as Canada gradually approached a full control of its own external rel2- 
tions. Pelagic sealing and the sockeye salmon and the St. Lawrence water- 
way are by no means unimportant matters. But two nations who have no 
more serious problems than these to resolve between them are hardly 
likely to be protagonists in disturbing the peace of the world. 


Epcar McInnis 
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Wuy We Went To War. By Newton D. Baker. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1936. pp. vi++ 199. $1.50. 


ie Mr. Baker’s view, as here set out, the entry of the United 
States into the World War in 1917 was occasioned by Germany’s sub- 
marine policy, and by nothing else. President Wilson, despite misunder- 
standings of his position by both sides, had held firmly to orthodox 
neutrality. His motive was not merely to save the American people the 
sufferings and losses of war. He foresaw also for his Government a lofty 
role as the eventual mediator and peacemaker. But this would only be- 
come possible if his own hands were manifestly clean of anything like 
partiality towards either of the combatants. 

In December 1916, partly on the strength of representations from 
Count Bernstorff to Colonel House, he judged the time ripe. His first 
step was his interrogatory to the combatants; his second, after he had 
received their replies, was his address (January 22, 1917) to the Senate. 
At that moment he seemed on the point of reaping his reward. But the 
German Government already on January 9 had decided for unrestricted 
submarine warfare. Bernstorff himself was not notified of this till Janu- 
ary 19. He saw at once that it put an end to mediation, and could not 
fail to give rise to a casus belli. He cabled to his Government the same 
day: “War is inevitable in view of the proposed action.” 

Mr. Baker is at pains to show, by a close and very clear analysis of 
previous negotiations between the United States and the combatants, 
why Bernstorff was right. In estimating the factors that influenced Presi- 
dent Wilson, he had, of course, the advantage of having seen the Presi- 
F dent at very close quarters during the period (1916-21) when he himself 
was Secretary of War. He says, for instance, that to his personal knowl- 
edge the theory that the United States Government was pushed into war 
by the bankers who had lent money to the Allies is quite absurd in view 
of Mr. Wilson’s hostility to the bankers. As to the other theory, which 
attributes a similar role to the munitions makers, he is “perhaps the 
hardest person in the United States to impress with the idea that muni- 
tions makers had any influence upon the American decision,” because in 
his official capacity he found how insignificant the American munitions 
industry was. “When we began the actual mobilization of material for 
our participation in the World War, there simply were no American 
munitions makers.” 

I think the ex-Secretary of War proves his case. But the verdict to be 
passed in consequence on Mr. Wilson’s statesmanship may still differ 
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according to the juryman’s point of view. The powerful body of opinion 
in the United States, which shares Senator Nye’s ideas of what Americ;’; 
future neutrality policy should be, ought to recognize—if it is capable of 
being convinced by evidence—that the conception of what happened jy 
1916-17, on which those ideas have been mainly based, is in fact a mis. 
conception. In this way Mr. Baker’s book makes a strong argument for 
going back from the newer interpretations of neutrality to the old. On 
the other hand, a British or French reader may find the Wilsonian state. 
craft less satisfactory. He will say that Mr. Wilson’s lofty ambition to 
mediate could never have been entertained, had the President realized 
how incapable Prussian militarism then was of honestly and permanently 
accepting any middle solutions. He will feel that the really dominant fact 
was not German submarine policy, but German general policy—the fact 
that, if Kaiserism had won the war, two of America’s most vital interests, 
democracy and the Monroe Doctrine, were doomed to destruction. Tha 
a nation so mortally threatened should fold its arms, and only unfold 
them because of specific wrongs to a few hundred individuals, may have 
been the only course politically practical, in view of the racial and politi 
cal cross-currents of American opinion. Yet if the Prussian militariss 
had not launched the unrestricted submarine campaign, and had won 
the war without it and without American intervention, it is not easy to 
limit the injury that would have accrued for the United States. 
R. C. K. Ensor 
Oxford, February 1937 


A History oF THE MopERN AND CONTEMPORARY Far East. A Svr- 
vEY OF WESTERN CONTACTS WITH EASTERN ASIA DURING THE NINE 
TEENTH AND TWENTIETH CenTuriEs. By Paul H. Clyde. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1937. pp. xix + 858. $6.00. 


i>. Cuype has added another to our already fairly long list of 
text-books on recent Far Eastern history. Its title is deceptive. It professes 
to be “a history of the modern and contemporary Far East.” Yet it deals 
almost exclusively with political history and diplomacy and has little or 
nothing to say of those other phases of the story, such as developments 
in economic life, in education and thought, and in religion, which have 
so much to do with shaping the peoples of that region. Its subtitle is als 
misleading. The book is not in any inclusive sense a “survey of Westen 
contacts with Eastern Asia during the nineteenth and twentieth cr 
turies,” for it largely or entirely ignores such phases of those contacts as 
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the migration of students from these lands to the Occident, the effects of 
these students upon their own peoples on their return, the introduction 
of Western subjects of study and of Western forms of schools, and the 
extensive Christian missionary enterprise. Even the introduction of the 
machine—of Western provenance—to these lands and its revolutionary 
effects on life receive only incidental mention. In his introduction Dr. 
Clyde recognizes the incompleteness of his survey and declares his inten- 


| tion to deal primarily with “the impact of Western imperialism upon 


the Far East in the nineteenth century and . . . the challenge to Western 
imperialism brought about by the rise of Japan .. . in the twentieth 
century.” Yet he deals almost exclusively with the political side of that 
imperialism, and even there neglects part of his story. For instance, one 
of the most interesting phases of Western imperialism, largely political in 
aspect, the development of the Maritime Customs service of China, is 
practically ignored. An accurate title would be “a partial account of the 
political and inter-governmental history of the Far East in recent times.” 

Even within this more limited range the author’s limitations and bias 
are obvious. He makes little or no effort to fit his story into the scene of 


| Western political and diplomatic history of the period—without which it 


cannot be really understood. Dr. Clyde understands Japan much better 


; than he does China. Possibly for that reason, he becomes at times an 


apologist for Japan and has a thinly veiled disdain for the Chinese. He 
is critical of the Chinese and tends to throw a favorable light on Japan. 
Perhaps, however, it is just as well that a text-book designed primarily 
for Americans, most of whom are anti-Japanese and pro-Chinese, and are 
abysmally ignorant of Japan, should say whatever can be said for Japan. 

Within these limitations, Dr. Clyde has given us what in the main is 
an excellent survey. Here and there are mistakes of detail which are 
almost inevitable in a work of this scope and which can be readily 
corrected in a later edition. On page 33 the account of the early history 
of China needs to be completely rewritten in the light of the most recent 
scholarship. It is doubtful whether Taoism (pp. 38, 39) is the oldest 
religion of China. On page 50 the statement that “in China education by 
means of formal schools was not regarded as a function or duty of gov- 
ernment” is not, strictly speaking, true. A fairly extensive system of 
secondary and higher schools was subsidized directly or indirectly by the 
state. It is doubtful whether (p. 173) the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century Russian mission in Peking should be denominated “ecclesiastical.” 
While its membership was largely ecclesiastical, its purpose seems to have 
been more commercial and diplomatic than religious. One need only 
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read Mr. Stimson’s The Far Eastern Crisis to discount the statement 
(p. 364) concerning “the absurd fiction that the Government of the 
United States had ever entertained a very special friendship for China,” 
On page 382 the statement that Russia’s failure to carry out the evacuz. 
tion of Manchuria was the immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War js 
probably incorrect. It was, rather, the reluctance of Russia to put Kore 
outside its sphere of influence which was the chief grievance of Japan. 
On page 403, would it not be well to add that the outcome of the Russo. 
Japanese War made friction between Japan and the United States ip. 
evitable? Because of the place which it acquired in South Manchuria 
Japan, instead of siding with the United States, as it had until then, in 
advocating the Open Door in China, became suspected by Americans. It 
is misleading to say (p. 565) that “Japan was the only power in 1922 
to return a leasehold to China,” for while, strictly speaking, this is correct, 
the British at the Washington Conference made the promise to restore 
Weihaiwei which was later carried out, although the fulfillment of the 
promise was delayed somewhat longer than was that of the Japanese 
to return Kiaochow. These, however, are details. 

To the strong features of the book must be added the excellent bibliog. 
raphies. The brief critical comments on many of the volumes add to the 
usefulness of the lists. 

K. S. Latoureriz 


Raw Mareriats Peace War. By Eugene Staley. New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations. 1937. pp. 326. $3.00. 


ye book is a report prepared by Professor Eugene Staley of 
Chicago for an American Committee of Experts and published by the 
American Council on Foreign Relations, which, like the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, issues from time to time reports on problems oi 
urgent political importance. The British institute published in 1936 4 
report on Raw Materials and Colonies, and the American organization a 
year later this report, Raw Materials in Peace and War. It is clearly written 
in non-technical language and presents an orderly and reasoned survey 
of a very complex situation. 

In the examination of the economic problems which have arisen out 
of the demand for raw materials, a cardinal distinction is made between 
the two conditions of peace and of war. The distinction is rightly made, 
for the problems which arise under the two conditions differ radically 
in their nature and in the possibilities they offer for solution. 
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A condition of war impels self-sufficiency in raw materials as far as 
resources permit and the denial of access to essential raw materials to 
others. A state of war-preparedness involves a compromise between this 
and the conditions of a peace-time economy involving freedom of trade, 
complete or incomplete. The inconsistencies of policy involved in grafting 
on a condition of war-preparedness to a condition of peace-time economy 
are clearly brought out. The condition of self-sufficiency in this sense is 
usually held to include colonies as well as home country, but, as Professor 
Staley points out, the inclusion of colonies is valid only if the power in 
question has command of the sea. 

This is a very pertinent point. The transfer of colonies might be of 
psychological and strategic value to the recipient, but, unless that power 
has access to these colonies, they would be of no value as a source of raw 
material in time of war. It is the desire to appropriate raw materials for 
war use which makes the problem of access to raw materials such a 
serious one. “It is only with reference to war potential or under condi- 
tions of intense economic nationalism, resulting in large part from fear of 
war, that current slogans relating to the ‘have’ and ‘have-not’ nations 
possess any relevance to raw material discussions.” 

A very interesting account is given of the current perplexities of the 
United States regarding its attitude as a neutral in the event of a war in 
Europe or the Far East. The position is taken that “isolationist neutrality” 
would, by reason of the economic ruin it would imply to those sections of 
the United States’ population dependent on export, defeat its own object 
and involve the country in war sooner than if the traditional policy of 
“neutral rights” were retained. 

There follows an analysis of the restrictions upon free access to raw 
materials under conditions of peace—export taxes and embargoes, raw 
material control schemes and restrictions on free investment. The value 
of the analysis is enhanced by the detailed survey, in an appendix, of the 
history of control schemes affecting 39 commodities. Most attention is 
given to the control schemes, and American dissatisfaction is voiced with 
the tin and rubber control schemes, two of the few raw materials which 
the United States must import. Professor Staley takes the view that 
producer-controlled schemes are unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
economic efficiency, for they help to keep the high-cost producers in 
operation and are mainly concerned, in practice, whatever their declara- 
tions may be, with the maintenance of price levels. The fact that they 
often have state backing is rarely a check on them in these respects. 

In conclusion, certain suggestions are made towards the solution of 
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the problems involved in access to raw materials. It is reiterated that the 
solution of many raw material problems lies beyond the raw material 
themselves—in a lessening of tension and in a reduction of economi: 
nationalism, itself partly the product of that tension together with eco. 


nomic depression. 
Witrrep 


Lruits oF Lanp SETTLEMENT. Prepared under the direction of 
Isaiah Bowman. (Review limited to three selected chapters on Far 
Eastern Migration: “The Mainsprings of Asiatic Migration,” by 
Owen Lattimore; “The Present Prospects of Chinese Emigration,” 
by Chen Han-seng; “Japanese Migration and Colonization,” by 
Karl J. Pelzer.) New York: Council on Foreign Reiations. 1937 
pp. 380. $3.50. 


toes three chapters on the migration of Far Eastern peoples 
make a valuable addition to our knowledge and understanding of an 
extremely important subject. But the reader must study them with discern. 
ment if he is not to be confused by the difference of approach and inter- 
pretation as between Mr. Owen Lattimore and Mr. Chen on the one hand 


and Mr. Pelzer on the other. The two former writers find virtually the 
whole explanation of the migration phenomena which they analyze in 
economic and political causes, and Mr. Lattimore is at pains to rule out 
the significance of the climatic factor. Mr. Pelzer, on the contrary, writing 
essentially as a geographer, works out in considerable detail the influence 
of climate and diet on Japanese emigration, although he by no means 
underrates the importance of other factors. Hence a number of contradic. 
tory statements. For example, in support of his argument that climate has 
little or no effect upon migration, Mr. Lattimore (on p. 120) remarks that 
“The Japanese, as fishermen, are as efficient in the cold and stormy seas off 
Siberia and Kamchatka as they are in the warm seas of the Pacific Islands 
and off Australia,” while Mr. Pelzer tells us (pp. 163-4) that: “The fact 
that Japanese fishermen are active in northern waters has no bearing upon 
the relation of the climatic factor to the migration of Japanese farmers who 
for psychological reasons are slow in adaptation. The Japanese fishing 
industry off Kamchatka and the coast between Vladivostok and Niko 
laevsk is entirely seasonal. The fishermen come in the spring and leave in 
the fall, so that they are not exposed to the severe winters. No change in 
diet is necessary because they bring with them the food to which they art 


accustomed.” 
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The chief criticism of Mr. Lattimore’s chapter is that it is too much a 
“single track” argument, but, subject to this limitation, it is an important 
and impressive contribution. His main theme is that the character and 
extent of Asiatic migration have been and are controlled by “the vigor 


* and adaptability of capital enterprise. Where capital is able or willing to 


penetrate, population will follow .. . not because it finds the climate 
or the working conditions that it prefers, but because it has itself been 
selected as suitable raw material by those who control the capital.” Thus 
for many centuries Chinese migration was limited by the controllers of 
China’s grain economy, i.e., by the dominant landed interests. Only those 
parts were opened for settlement which could contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of this economy, and in this he finds the reason not only for the 
failure to colonize the neighboring steppeland but for the much-debated 
neglect of the mountainous regions of China Proper. With the advent of 
fluid Western capital, invested in railways and steamships, the range and 
character of migration have been widened, as the northward movement 


' tothe Manchurian grasslands and the southward stream to the plantations 


of Malaysia illustrate. More than ever is Far Eastern migration entangled 
with politics, and the emigrants pawns in the hands of the controllers of 


| capital. The commercial imperialism of Japan “demands the subordina- 


tion of Japanese agriculture to industry” and “the condition of the Chinese 
peasant in Manchuria must remain even lower than that of the Japanese 
peasant in Japan” lest the difference in standard should occasion trouble. 
Itis a rather grim and sinister story, and Communists in search of exam- 
ples of exploitation will find abundant ammunition in Mr. Lattimore’s 
article. 

The theme and scope of Mr. Chen’s article on “The Present Prospects 
of Chinese Emigration” are essentially similar to those of Mr. Latti- 
more’s. The general purport is to show that the prospects are distinctly 
unfavorable. The only important fields for Chinese immigration in 


| tecent years—Manchuria in the north, Siam, Malaya and the Dutch East 


I.dies in the south—are being increasingly hedged with restrictions; in 
Malaya Javanese labor is tending to replace Chinese labor in the mines, 
and Japanese store-keepers, who are often agents and middlemen of 
highly organized firms, are driving out the old-fashioned Chinese mer- 
chants. This deterioration in the position of the overseas Chinese is re- 
flected in the marked decrease of remittances to and the increasing eco- 
nomic depression in the home regions of Kuangtung and Fukien. 

Mr. Karl Pelzer’s survey of “Japanese Migration and Colonization” is 
much wider and more comprehensive in scope and presents « very clear 
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picture both of the present position and of future possibilities. Unlike the 
other two authors, he attaches much importance to the climatic factor 
and marshals a great deal of evidence to support his contention that the 
biological antecedents of the Japanese and their traditional mode of lif. 
greatly handicap them for permanent occupation of lands with sever 


winter climates such as Manchuria, but make them excellent subtropical \ 
and tropical colonists if the economic and political conditions are satis. “gr 
factory. He does not, however, apply any single formula, but submits the 910 
whole field of Japanese colonization to a full analysis, bringing out the J xis 
causes of success or failure in each case. The successful instances, which tivit 
include the “Mandated” Pacific Islands, the Davao region of Mindanao are: 
(Philippines), Southeastern Brazil, with a promising beginning also in J of 
the provinces of Para and Amazonas, are those which combine suitability J and 
of climate and diet with a careful company organization, an assured pote 
market and the prospect for the colonists of settling down on their own gati 
holdings under conditions not too dissimilar to those of their homeland, by : 
In the light of these experiments he then makes a survey of the poss- I to p 
bilities of the Philippines, Borneo, New Guinea and the Pacific Islands I of g 
and concludes that not only is “the development of vast unused areas o/ orel 
the Pacific” by Asiatic labor practicable but it would do much to alleviate HR war 
the population problems of the Asiatic countries, particularly Japan. “Po. JP of g 
litical obstruction has so far been the main obstacle to Japan’s political 

control,” and, in his view, one of the major causes of friction is “the . 
forced upkeep of the status quo of migration laws.” He asks for frank re 
recognition of the fact that Polynesian, Melanesian and Micronesian labor J thro 
is essentially unsuited to economic development, which must depend sible 
upon imported Asiatic labor. Whether, under such conditions, the main- und 
tenance of the existing native communities could be adequately sate. T 
guarded is a question which he hardly discusses. The article as a whole is HM of ¢ 
a well-balanced and thorough piece of work, throwing new light on HR and 
subject which greatly needed illumination. Its value is increased by som: Hi men 
very useful maps. T 
P. M. Roxsy the: 
Liverpool University, December 1937 that 
; of t 
Tue Private MaNnuFAcTuRE oF ARMAMENTS, Vol. 1. By Philip Wat 
Noel-Baker. New York: Oxford. 1937. pp. 574. $3.75. Ger 
ceive 

Sorca the close of the World War, the private manufacture 9 the 

and sale of armaments have been subject to much discussion, and have fect 
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teen officially investigated both in the United States and Great Britain. 
Of the many resulting books and pamphlets, none so completely fulfills 
its purpose as this closely-documented study by an active participant in 
international affairs and a student of disarmament since the Paris 
Peace Conference. 

Mr. Noel-Baker discusses the general nature of the problem, the 
“grave objections” to private armament manufacture, and the historical 
process of munitions activities. Beginning with the “paradox of the 
‘ existing system,” he places responsibility for widespread armament ac- 
tivity on the governments who make it possible. His “grave objections” 
are: the direct solicitation of arms sales before war breaks out; bribery 
of government officials to foster sales; the transfer of retired military 
and civil officials to the service of armament firms; armament sales to 
potential enemies; the open evasion of international disarmament obli- 
gations by the governments who made them; the control of the press 
by armament firms, and the anti-social methods used by these firms 
| to promote their activities. Following this, he treats the historical process 
of armament activity, portraying the activity of “vested interests” in the 
prelude to the World War, in the war itself, and in events since the 
war. There is nothing new in the argument that the private manufacture 
of armaments: 


.. is an important factor in preventing the establishment of stable 
conditions of peace; that this factor can be most effectively removed by 
the total Abolition of the present system; that Abolition can be carried 
through without any danger to national defense; that it should, if pos- 
sible, be effected simultaneously by all the arms-producing countries 
under an international convention. 

The value of the book lies in the hundred of exhibits, from reports 
of the American and British investigations, contemporary newspapers 
and magazines, and the publications of various governments and arma- 
ment firms, which show the extent of private armament activity. 

To the layman, it is revealing to see the everyday reports published in 
the press woven into a unified story. It is all the more ghastly to know 
that these reports were passed over as ordinary happenings in the news 
of the day. Few people realize, for example, that during the World 
War the great industrial district of Briey and Thionville on the Franco- 
German border was immune from attack because French aircraft “re- 
ceived instructions to respect the blast-furnaces which were smelting 
the enemy’s steel”; that while Secretary Stimson was attempting to ef- 
fect a settlement of the Sino-Japanese dispute, American businessmen 
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had sold to Japan war supplies valued at $181,000,000; and that the 
Chinese arms embargo of 1919-29 was an embargo in name only. Ye 
the facts were in the press. This indictment of armament manufacturey § 
by their own words discloses the moral and political aspects of ap 
international industry. It is to be followed by a volume discussing the 
practical, economic phases of the problem. “Each volume,” the author 
states, “is so written as to constitute a complete book . . . the two 
together, it is hoped, will be a systematic and reasonably complete 
examination of all the main problems involved in the production of 
Arms.” If the second volume parallels the first, the complete study will 
make it exceedingly difficult to accept the present system of armament 
manufacture as the most satisfactory means of providing the instruments 
of national defense. 


Russext E. Hat 


ARMAMENTS YEAR-Book, 1936. Geneva: League of Nations. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1936. pp. 1129. $6.25. 


: is the twelfth annual edition issued by the Disarmament 
Section of the League of Nations Secretariat. It contains a wealth of 
information concerning the peacetime military and naval strength of 
64 countries. Detailed statistics of army, navy, and air force organization, 
together with budgetary appropriations for national defense, from offical 
sources, have been revised, as far as possible, to June 1936. An annex gives 
the texts of major arms limitation treaties since 1815. To avoid duplic-, 
tion, information on raw materials and other products affecting national 
defense, heretofore included, has been eliminated from the survey and can 
now be found in the Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations o 
the Secretariat’s International Trade Statistics. In spite of this omission, 
the volume is a valuable reference book for the student of contemporary 
international developments. 

Russet Hau 
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